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San Fe 


Bret Karte 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen: 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
—Alexander Pope. 


AVE we arrived at the embracing 
stage? Has the pernicious system 
of electing judges by popular vote 
—when the ballot of a tramp can offset 
that of the first citizen in the land— 
dulled the public conscience, as well as 
depraved the courts of justice? 

What representative lawyer, twenty 
years ago, could have: foreseen such a 
lowering of the standards of decency as 
the recent report of a San Francisco 
Grand Jury has disclosed. ‘Wholesale dis- 
missal of criminal cases, and collusion of 
police judges, bail-bond grafters and jury- 
fixers appear to have been the form of 
jurisprudence generally followed. 

The besmirched officials instead of ef- 
facing themselves quietly, or humbly solic- 
iting a much-needed coat of whitewash, 
remain in defiant possession of their graft- 
bonanza. 
from the public salary roll and perqui- 
sites, make but weary progress. The en- 
tire investigation is more significant of 
how not to do it than how to fasten the 
guilt where it belongs. In fact, to judge 


by the dwindling newspaper reports of 
the inguiry, the only person in danger of 
indictment is the President of the San 
Francisco Bar Association, who dared to 
say that crooks should be driven out of 
the legal profession, and from the judi- 
cial bench. Such violent declarations are 
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Attempts to pry them loose. 


tantamount to treason and revolution. 

Not only in the arts pictorial and poetic, 
but in the noble art of grafting, the 
world has advanced. This is the age of 
Cubists and Futurists in all lines. Black 
is white and vice versa. Right is wrong. 
The burglar is a lovable character and the 
householder who would obstruct the dear 
fellow’s operations, should be sent to jail 
for his eccentric interference with person- 
al liberty. 

The pioneer goldseekers would not 
have received a Grand-Jury disclosure of 
police court graft, with as much compla- 
cency as their San Francisco descendants, 
in this altruistic age of advanced moral 
standards. 

With what convincing celerity the old 
generation of San Francisco Vigilantes 
would have dealt with judicial corrup- 
tion, such as that intimated in the Grand 
Jury’s recent denunciation. How quickly 
the call for mass meetings would have 
been issued. How hearty the response. 
The accused officials would have found it 
prudent to clear their skirts, or clear out 
of town. Lucky for them if nothing worse 
befell. . 

Those were what we call the “rough- 
and-ready days of *49”. All were not 
saints in those days. There were mur- 
ders and robberies. Desperate men did 
desperate deeds—as always they will— 
but a public cry for the punishment of 
criminals, did not waste itself on the 
ocean breezes. 

Now cold-blooded murders and robber- 


ies most desperate, are mere incidents in 


= 
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most of the larger American municipali- 
ties. Los Angeles, has made a hero of a 
champion bigamist and wife-murderer, for 
whom hanging by the heels would have 
been objectionable, only on the ground of 
its mild inadequacy. The newspapers 
featured the villain. The movies photo- 
graphed him, when showing the police 
where he had buried a few of his slaugh- 
tered wives. 

Nobody, of course, expected that the 
fiend would swing for his atrocities. It 
was a public surprise when he received 
even a life sentence, which will probably 
belie its title. Perhaps, already the in- 
evitable petition for mitigation of the 
cowardly murderer’s sentence is on its 
rounds. In a short time it will be forgot- 
ten that he outdid an amorous Turk. in 
extending his harem, and got rid of his 
superfluous wives, with as little compunc- 
tion as an industrious pork-butcher, at 
his honest but sanguinary day’s work. 

Released from prison, without loss of 
electoral franchise the returned “‘Blue- 
beard” can mingle in the busy walks of 
life, and utilize his vote in the election of 
judges, acceptable to his notions of the 
sort of supermen, best suited to the needs 
of upright wife-murderers. What a com- 
mentary on the judicial side of civiliza- 
tion! 

When we marvel at the blunting of 
the public conscience, as revealed in the 
treatment of a murderous bigamist in Los 
Angeles, we should remember that the 
murder record of the United States is 
11,000 cases a year—mostly unpunished. 

Unless a red-handed slayer be poor and 
friendless, it is seldom that he finds him- 
self decorating a gallows. ‘lhe worst that 
can happen, is a sentence similar to that 
of the Los Angeles Bluebeard, and at that 
he must have murdered for the very lust 
of bloodshed, and shocked a community 
by the dynamic atrocity of his wicked- 
ness. 

As Alexander Pope has so well said in 
poetic phrase, familiarity with Vice leads 
from hate to endurance and then to lik- 
ing. It is not possible for a common- 
wealth with 11,000 murders a year, and 
crimes of violence the staple of its daily 
news and drama to retain an honest, 
sturdy aversion to lawlessness? The moral 
qualities of public opinion depend in a 
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large measure on those of a community's 
judiciary. The courts of justice are the 
foundations of government and if they be 
rotten the entire edifice must totter. 

Wherever the system of electing judges 
is in operation, the prestige of the judi- 
ciary is lessened and the disrespect for 
the laws increased. 

We have seen what politics has done 
for the police courts of San Francisco, 
and we wonder that such things could be: 
but if we turn to New York at the other 
side of the continent, we find the judicial 
ermine trailed in the mire of partisanship, 
with equal disregard of decency. New 
York also elects judges. It will choose 
nine justices of the Supreme Court next 
fall. The New York World declares that . 
Tammany has sold out the Democratic 
party, to insure the success of its judicial 
ticket. How insure it? lhe World ex- 
plains. There is a large Sinn Fein vote 
in,Manhattan and the Bronz. By gratify- 
ing Sinn Fein prejudice against President 
Wilson and the League of Nations, the 
votes of the faction could be secured for 
Tammany’s Supreme Court nominees. 

At the recent conference of New York 
Democratic delegates to the National Con- 
vention Wilson’s pet measure was shelved, 
and he himself was refused the usual flat- 
tering approval of his administration, 
which National Delegations give outgoing 
Presidents of their own political faith. To 
make the insult plainer, Burke Cochran, 


-a New York orator and lawyer, who has 


been prominent in the Sinn Fein organiza- 
tion, was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions which followed the political 
program of Tammany. Could better proof 


‘be furnished, that political barter and 


sale of the courts, is a bad thing for 
America and Americanism ? 

A strange thing about the New York 
World’s condemnation of judicial debase- 
ment, is, that it selects as its target, the 
boss of Tammany instead of the wretched 
political system which makes Tammany’s 
interference with justice, possible and 
profitable. Wherever opportunity lies, 
there will the vultures of politics be found 
gormandizing on graft. Placing the boss 
of Tammany in the journalistic pillory, is 
as futile as cutting a wart off a patient’s 
 % to cure him of cancer of the stom- 
ach. 
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That appointment of judges instead of 
election, makes for higher legal and judi- 
cial standards, is shown by the great su- 
periority of the Federal courts, over the 
State tribunals. An ordinary State judge, 
becomes a better one on attaining a Fed- 
eral judgeship, which gives him more se- 
curity of office, and frees him from the 
whip of small-town politics. -The United 
States District and Circuit Courts are re- 
markably efficient and free from scandal, 
and the United States Supreme court, en- 
joys the respect and admiration of the 
world. 

The British judicial system, which rep- 
resents the reforms of many years, rec- 
ommends itself to all good lawyers. In 
Charles Dicken’s day, its deficiencies fur- 
nished the great novelist material for some 
wonderful stories. No British judge is 
elected by popular vote. Lawyers of good 
standing are appointed and paid liberal 
salaries, and the courts are clean and 


respected. Obedience of law is spoken of 


as an English characteristic and disregard 
of it American. That difference is not 
racial. It is due to our manner of con- 
ducting American State Courts. We allow 
politics to level them down and everything 
is lowered with them. 

When the political conditions are so 
inimical to judicial rectitude and dignity 
in the State that elect judges, it is sur- 
prising to find so many upright and 
patriotic men on the bench, endeavor- 
ing to preserve their self-respect and 
thereby endangering their positions: for, 
the judicial trickster who possesses a 
chameleon-like versatility, in adapting his 
colors to all shades of public hysteria, is 
most likely to enjoy a long term of office. 
Character is one of the things, least con- 
sidered in the election of judges and 
knowledge of jurisprudence, not at all. 
A briefless young barrister, who never 
tried a case, might defeat a learned and 
experienced lawyer by glibness on the 
stump, and the exercise of talents that 
would qualify him better as a cafe enter- 
tainer, than as head of an august tribun- 
al of law and justice. 

Our elective judiciary system, is not 
only dishonest to the public, but cruel to 
the judges we place in power. If, by 


chance, we select a worthy man, our poli- 


tical system tempts him at once to be- 
come a time server, demagogue or graf- 
ter. If our choice be a judge inclined to 
hold the scales of justice unevenly, there 
is nothing to make him reform, and be- 
come a credit, instead of a disgrace to the 
bench. 

What a cruelty is the ordeal of reelec- 
tion, to a judge who has striven to be 
honest, and has thereby incurred the op- 
position of every tricky politician in his 
district! What a tragedy to an upright 
judge, after years upon the bench, to 
suffer defeat at the polls. Of course he 
would be poor. Judicial salaries are mea- 
gre, and professional men are too often 
improvident. Their family expenses make 
comfortable bank balances impossible. 

To cast’ back into the professional 
scramble, a judge who has spent years in 
the public service is a tragedy. The very 
qualities that should make him an ex- 
cellent judge, would operate to his disad- 
vantage as an aggressive partisan advo- 
cate. Besides that, younger men would 
have forged ahead in the field of private 
practice. The fact that he had filled a 
judgeship would carry little weight, as the 
courts are discredited. Only by some rare 
stroke of good fortune, could the unlucky 
official save himself from the biting pov- 
erty more terrible than death to people 
who have enjoyed comfort and social 
prominence. 

The only objection which can be made 
to appointment of judges for life is 
that it would be difficult to select ex- 
cellent men, worthy of such confidence 
and responsibility. That argument car- 
ries no weight when our elective system, 
so often, furnishes the reverse of merit. 

If all the elected judges, good, bad. 
and indifferent, were at once appointed 
for life, with the prospect of a pension 
on retirement, the morale of our State 
courts would at once be improved, be- 
yond all expectation. We would create 
an aristocracy of education and respec- 
tability calculated to hearten and unite 
honest citizens. 

Unless we abandon the elective system 
for judges, State and municipal govern- 
ments, now inexpressible, inefhicient and 


ruinously expensive, will become worse. 


—Thomas E. Flynn. 
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Self Preservation First 


Organized Labor In Gngland Refuses Concessions To Soldiers 


By Harvey Brougham 


unions, that their primary object is 
to protect and benefit the working 
classes, in general, is subject to consider- 
able modification, if we can judge by an 
interesting debate which took place re- 
cently in the House of Commons on the 
exclusion of returned soldiers from em- 
ployment. 

It was shown to the House that there 
were 350,000 demobilized men who could 
get no work, on account of the refusal 
of the unions to grant permission. There 
was no scarcity of vacant places but the 
trade organizations insisted that they be 
filled by union members. 

In the building trades there was a 
shortage of 200,000 men and the public 
was suffering from the scarcity of houses, 
declared several members of Parliament. 

Viscount Curzon, whose name is fam- 
iliar to American newspaper readers, 
called the attention of the House to the 
action of a Munitions Tribunal, which 
had fined an employer five pounds, for 
having given work to disabled soldiers, 
because certain unions protested. 

Sir Robert Horne replying for the 
Government said that some of the unions 
had consented to train disabled soldiers, 
but others, including the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and the Sheet Metal 
Workers, had absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with the training scheme. 
They did not wish to have the disabled 
soldiers given work at the cost of increas- 
ing the membership of their organiza- 
tions, and thus lessening the opportunities 
of the regular trade unionists. The hu- 
manity of the question, or rather the lack 
of it, had no appeal to them. 

Captain Hambro, who is a member of 
some prominence in the English Parlia- 
ment, asked why the unions could not 
suspend their rules and regulations at a 
time when increased production was the 


Tht professions of the English trade 


field. 


one panacea for the ills of the country. 
He mentioned three instances where 
unions prevented demobilized soldiers 
from infringing on the protected union 
In a gas engine factory a strike 
took place because of the employment of 


an officer, two non-commissioned officers 


and a private. In a ship-yard an ex- - 
soldier was offered a good place, provided 
he joined the trade union, but his ap- 
plication for membership was refused by 
the union. Another ex-soldier who got 
employment in a wagon factory had to 
leave, because his retention would have 
caused a strike. 

Beyond expressions of dissatisfaction 
at the unpatriotic and narrow policy of 
the unions, nothing was accomplished by 
the House of Commons to relieve the 
large army of unemployed ex-service 
men, who cannot go to work though in- 
dustrial production needs their help. One 
member declared that trade unionism 
would not flourish, if it demonstrated that 
it had a heart of stone. Another mem- 
ber described the Labor Party as “a pa- 
thetic collection of contented a 
and broken-hearted saints.” 

Organized labor’s point of view, as 
expressed in the debate, was that the 
union members would have to protect 
themselves against the many thousands of 
disabled and discharged soldiers, who 
were looking for work. The principal 
union spokesman argued that if any sin 
had been committed, some of the respon- 
sibility should be laid on the shoulders of 
the employers, who failed to keep their 
promises when the war was-over. He 
could not see any impropriety in the rais- 
ing of the entrance fee by unions, so that 
the amount was practically prohibitive. 
In plain English it was a case of every 
man for himself. The unions, therefore, 
would be foolish to allow discharged sol- 
diers to be dumped into industries, al- 
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ready congested. 

The union principle of self-protection, 
which has been announced thus clearly in 
the House of Commons, is far reaching. 
If carried to the logical conclusion union- 


ists would be the greatest sufferers, for 


they are a small minority both in England 
and the United States. In both countries 
they have been admirably organized and 
have possessed a political power, alto- 
gether disproportionate to their numbers. 
What the exact numbers are nobody out- 
side the inner circle of organized labor in 
America knows. It is easy to exaggerate 
the number, for the general supposition 
is that the skilled tradesmen are many, 
whereas, they are comparatively few. I[n 
labor demonstration they have not been 
impressive, and a moment’s reflection will 
show that they are not numerically form- 
idable. 

The aggregate of all the carpenters and 
millmen in the large city of San Fran- 
cisco does not exceed 4,000 though those 
trades have the greatest union member- 
ship. So, too, with plumbers, bricklayers 
and painters. They represent only a few 
thousand men. The iron trades are now 
stronger than usual, owing to the recent 
war work and the activity in shipbuilding. 
Altogether the organized tradesmen of 
San Francisco could not cast more than 
20,000 votes, though the full registra- 
. tion of the city at present is abou 


It must be remembered, too, that labor — 


organization, does not flourish outside of 
the large cities, or manufacturing centers. 
Unionism has no footing in the agricul- 
tural districts, yet there are over 10,- 
000.000 persons employed in agriculture 
in the United States. 

Prior to the great war the full mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor did not exceed two millions. It 
was estimated that there was ten non- 
union wage-earners to one union member. 
Whatever the exact figures, there can be 
no doubt that the organized labor forces 
are a very small minority, that retain 
their position in politics and the labor 
market by admirable generalship. Their 
organization is far more effective than 
any which the capitalistic forces have 
managed to form. As long as the United 


States is prosperous, and the labor supply 
inadequate, the unions, are likely to re- 
main intact. 

Should hard times come about, the 
organized labor minority would find its 
position precarious. A struggle for ex- 
istence usually proves disastrous for a 
minority, however clever its leadership. 
In hard times the unskilled workers fall 
away rapidly from the union forces. The 
pressure from outside is too great for 
them. With several men to fill every po- 
sition, the holders cannot afford to take 
chances of being thrown out of work. If 
they remained loyal to union principles 
and lost their places those would at once 
be taken, perhaps at lower wages. 

For that reason, union organizers do 
not place much reliance on organizations 


of unskilled workmen. The skilled work- 


ers are the backbone of labor organiza- - 


tion. First of all they are as a rule supe- 
rior mentally. They realize that it has 
taken many years to reach their position 
of vantage. It is therefore worth while 
to struggle to retain it and if need be to 
suffer in the contest. Moreover, the same 
pressure from outside is not exerted 
against them, as the supply of skilled 
labor has been cleverly curtailed for 
many years. 

In spite of all that, a great danger al- 
ways threatens the ranks of skilled labor. 
That danger is the open shop, and is 
what English trades-unions now fear. It 
leads them to oppose the employment of 
discharged soldiers in protected lines, 
even though the soldiers have patriotic 
claims. “Self-preservation is the first 
law of Nature”—and of trades-unions as 
well. 

While the English unions are influenced 
by self-preservation, they are not wise to 
make such a bold and public stand 
against discharged soldiers to fields of 
employment where help is needed. That 
action advertises the unions as tyrannical 
and discredits them in the eyes of the 
great public. When the unions by un- 
patriotic selfishness or arbitrary and un- 
justifiable strikes, injure or antagonize 
the public, they increase the danger of 
their destruction by the open shop. The 
politicians are always ready to fly to the 

(Continued on Page 539) 
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The Coming Vocation 


Professional Reforming Is The One Big Chance 


By Edith Eldred 


OW that Miss Lucy Gaston of Chi- 
cago has declared herself candi- 
date for the presidency on the anti- 

cigarette ticket, and South Carolina has 
forbidden the smoking of cigarettes in all 
public dining-rooms, hotel lobbies, public 
parks, waterfronts, cathedrals, etc., we 
~may look for a more enlightened public 
sentiment towards reforms of every na- 
ture—economic, sociologic and alcoholic, 
and, indeed, toward the reforming pro- 
fession as a whole. (Or, if you prefer, 
as the sum of all its parts.) Prior to the 
great world war, a lamentably superficial, 
almost flippant attitude was discernable 
in reformer and reformee alike toward 
what is in reality a serious matter. 

Only consider to what trifling ends re- 
formers have struggled thru the centuries, 
squandering time, brains, even money on 
such insignificant issues as poverty, dis- 
ease and crime! Meanwhile, such a 
basic evil as the puffing at a bit of white 
paper, wrapped about a scrap of dried 
tobacco leaf, has remained for our day 
and generation to take cognizance of, and 
to recognize as an evil so deeply rooted, 
so fundamental, so far reaching in its dis- 
astrous results that it must demand a fore- 
most place in any modern program of re- 
form. Surely it is a hopeful sign to see 
it thus transcending those older, less vital 
issues in the public conscience. After 
all, as Henry Van Dyke so quaintly puts 
it, la variete est l’espice de la vie, and 
the American people are ripe for The New 
Reform, just as it is ready for the New 
Religion, and a Newer, Better Rum. 

Of all the myriad fresh impulses and 
revaluations which have come to us from 
out the great and bitter conflict, none is 
more cheering to the student of social 
pathology than this new emphasis, so 
bravely placed by Miss Gaston (Lucy) 
and the forward-looking legislature of the 
noble south. 


Nor is there any dearth of material for 
those who would follow in their foot- 
steps; those who see, in Professional Re- 
forming, the One Big Chance. American 
life today is riddled (shot) with insidious, 
insinuating ills, not apparent on the sur- 
face, perhaps, to men of coarse percep- 
tion, but patent to the eye of the observer _ 
of social phenomena. Take this matter of 
wrist watches, for example: the preva- 
lence of the habit is becoming alarming. 
Born of military necessity, it has spread 
from the armed ranks of our lines 
soldiery to every walk of civilian life, till 
now no wrist too wrinkled to disport its 
wrist watch. This is common knowledge. 
But the recent researches of science are 
known only to the few, revealing the ap- 
palling intelligence that forearms whose 
circulation is thus impeded may, in a few 
short years, wither away, becoming mere 
lifeless appendages to the human frame. 

In brief, the American people faces the 
imminent loss of its left forearm! 

Again, have we ever properly consid- 


_ered the Pekinese Spaniel, how he is in- 


vading every home, every hearth? Even 
the nursery is not sacred from his pres- 
ence. The thing has got to stop some- 
where. 

Or again, the bath salt habit, its rapid 
spread in the slums of our big cities has 
become notorious. Statistics of retail 
drug stores are most illuminating in this 
connection: they tell us that if circulars 
taken (for one year) from packages in 
which bath salts are sold were opened out 
and placed end on end, they would girdle 
the Kongo Basin thirty-seven times and 


pave a road out to the city jail of Cairo. 


Need we point to the crying need oi 
reform in the public schools, where the 
all-day-sucker habit has fastened itself so 
insistently upon the young? In public 
parks, where nursemaids meet policemen 
and second girls talk with gardeners, open- 
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ly, frankly, without shame in the eyes of 
that youth they are paid to protect! 

Such facts should give us pause. But 
for the Professional Reformer they augur 
a bright future; fat years, tat years— 

But the thing has got to be handled 
right. The whole trouble with this: re- 
forming business in the past, from the 
point of view of the reformers of today, 
was that it fell into the hands of the in- 
efficient, the inexpert. And nobody real- 
ized on it. In the simplicity of those 
earlier times reforming was, for the most 
part, just a hobby, harmless, and even 
amusing. Restless daughters of the bloat- 
ed bourgeois found it a welcome span for 
that uneasy period between a debut and a 
divorce. Undergraduates who could not 
dance, the less popular professors, long- 
haired hangers-on at studio teas and acad- 
emy pushes, all sought it as a congenial 
refuge from the inevitable tedium of a life 
spent in minding its own affairs. But its 
tremendous possibilities as a money maker 
have to our day been totally neglected 
and, as a business, it has hitherto been 
hopelessly disorganized. 

Obviously, this old, carefree, joyous 
method of reform has got to go. We 
must scrap it, just as Miss Gaston (Lucy) 
and nature’s noblemen down in old South 
Carolina are scrapping the frivolous aims 
of a giddier generation for the graver 
purposes of a chastened people. 

Reformers, today, are not in better 
case. So far they function almost solely 


most anybody can qualify. 
‘no requirements of the usual character 
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as an incoherent ideal, a nebulous vision, 
a yearning, an aching—but, alas, an 
aching void. they need organization, 


push, pep and jazz. 


The most popular vogue just now in 
our more prosperous industrial and finan- 
cial circles being the union, the first step 
of the Professional Reformer naturally 
will be to unionize. Indeed, such a safe- 
guard will be the sine qua non of this new 
industrial order, for by its very nature, al- 
Practically 


(such as ability, scholarship, mental ca- 
pacity, and so on) are necessary to reach 
the highest pinnacle of fame in the re- 
forming field. Just anybody, with nothing 
else to do, the peace-ship habit of mind, 
the Bryan risible equipment, and a flair 
for the cosmic belongs, per se. (Indeed, 
this vocation will have an especial appeal 
to our leisured classes: unsuccessful por- 
trait painters, imported proletariats, Span- 
ish playwrights, misunderstood mystics, 
amateur artistes, indigent Italians, hungry 
Hungarians—) 

After the union comes the strike. No 
self-respecting industry gets far nowadays 
without its little strikes and the public is 
beginning to demand them. 

After that the rest is easy; open offices 
on Broadway, install efficiency and adver- 
tising experts, put up the price and go to 
the Bahamas for the winter. [he public , 
will sign on the dotted line into five figures 
for that. 


DAWN—AND DAWN. 


By Helen Frazee-Bower. 


Dawn—and a flush of crimson 
Heralds the coming sun; 
Somewhere a lark is chanting 
His morning requiem. 


Dawn—and a mist of silver 
Wraps every blade and leaf; 
My lone heart keeps repeating 
The burden of its grief. 
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Great Poet 


He Wrote in Numbers for the Numbers Came 


By Maynard Shipley 


EARLY a quarter of a century has 
passed since last I spoke with Joa- 
quin Miller. He was then barely 

sixty, and many of his exploits, including 

his famous trip to Alaska, were still be- 
fore him; but to my youthful eyes he 
was a venerable patriarch of literature, 
and my knees trembled as I climbed the 

Berkeley Hills to the appointment that a 

friend had secured for me. 

Inside his little cottage, watched over 
by the faithful old mother from whom he 
inherited so much of intellect and wit, the 
Poet of the Sierras lay stretched on his 
couch like a huge fallen tree. 
been ill, he said, but he was glad of an 
opportunity to exchange ideas with the 
outside world while he was locked in his 
Berkeley hermitage. At the foot of the 
cowhide robe which covered him, two 
enormous boots stood sentinal; and at his 
head, like a fiery candle, reposed a sub- 
stantial bottle of something which he 
would not be able to obtain today! 

I had entered by the always-open door; 
he told me that the door was left ajar so 
that tired tramps who chanced to wan- 
der by at night might enter and sleep on 
the floor. “Aren’t you afraid?” I asked. 
For answer he extended a brown hand on 
which glittered a large diamond. “A 
lady in England gave me that,” he said, 
“‘and it’s worth a lot of money, but not 
one of my friends has ever touched it. 
They know we’re brothers.” 

His visit to England was in one way 
the great event of Miller’s life; he never 
tired of commenting on his enthusiastic 
reception. “I was surprised at the recog- 
nition I received; I had had no idea that 
I was well known there.” Modest words, 
to come from one whom the world re- 
garded as a swashbuckler and a spoiled 
child of genius! And I may add here 
how much I was struck by the quiet dig- 
nity of his pleasing and melodious voice. 


He had 


Poseur he certainly was, more or less. 
The famous boots, for instance, were part 
of his make-up, reminders of his romantic 
career. Yet when I mentioned them, he 
stated that he wore them because he 
could afford no others, which was some 
exaggeration. 

Joaquin Miller loved to dwell on his 
days as an Indian Chief in Oregon. His 
execrable handwriting, worse even than 
Horace Greeley’s or Horace Traubel’s 
was due to an arrow shot through his 
right wrist, which prevented him from 
holding a pen normally. At the same 
time, he despised the typewriter, and sent 
out all his manuscripts in longhand. No 
wonder he remarked plaintively, “It is 
easier for me to dispose of prose than of 
verse, but I have never made money from 
either. But then I don’t write for money, 
or for fame either; I write because [ 
can’t help it.” 

Perhaps from his years spent in the 
open, the poet loved the patter of rain, 
and wrote best under its inspiration. As 
rain is unobtainable in California for at 
least half the year, he had constructed an 
ingenious device to supplement it. Over 
the roof of his cottage extended a hori- 
zontal pipe peppered with little holes; 
when he felt like writing, he turned a 
faucet, and the shower besprinkled his 
roof as long as he desired it. 

Miller was always easy to approach. 
To get an answer to a letter written to 
him was another matter. On the occasion 
of my visit, the table by his bed was 
piled high with unopened mail, some of 
it already turning yellow from age. Care- 
lessly, he invited me to open any of the 
letters at random. I did so, and found an 
ardent effusion from a young writer in 
Germany, enclosing an original poem, 
which he wanted the poet to translate 
into English for him. 

(Continued on Page 537) 


Yosemite The 
Incomparable 


A Natural Wonder 
Which Wins the 
World’s Awe 
and 
Admiration 


Beautiful Always, But 
An Eden of Outdoor 
Deligths in the Good 

Old Summer Time. 


By 
‘Gladys Louise Ellsmere 


F ALL the natural wonders of the 
world, the Yosemite Valley is the 
most satisfying. No sightseer ever 


fails to experience the most profound ad- 
miration and awe, as he stands beneath 


its colossal walls of perpendicular rock, or 


from the elevation of one of its mountain 
trails overlooks vast stretches of snowland 
fading into the far distance, as if beyond 
the horizon lay the glacial solitudes of the 
Arctic. 

In the Yosemite one finds displayed all 
the moods of Nature. We meet her in 
her gentle beauty and in her sublimity. 
Never does one tire of gazing on her in- 
finite variety, for every step reveals a new 
phase of natural loveliness or grandeur. 

Only in recent years has the Yosemite 
attained its true place in the list on natur- 
al wonders of the world. California, sur- 
feited with incomparable climate and 
scenic delights, might never have realized 
what a glorious treasure Nature had given 
her, had not travellers from less-favored 
parts of the earth, carried back the story 
of Yosemite’s sublimity, and made the 


The Tree of Trees. 


fame of the beautiful valley world-wide. 
Thus the growing interest and pride of 
Californians in their preeminent world’s 
wonder is a reaction. Having learned by 
proxy of their scenic treasure, none could 
become more appreciative. Where for- 
merly Californians visited the lovely 
Valley in hundreds they now go in thou- 
sands. Soon they will be going in hun- 
dreds of thousands for the automobile has 
brought the scenic delight within reach of 
all. Last year 58,000 visitors were re- 
corded in the Yosemite. Of those 70 per 
cent arrived in their own motor cars. It 
was an amazing record, thought many 
people, but in reality it was far from be- 
ing. astonishing. In the years that are 
quickly coming, the record of 1919 will 
appear very small, for every person who 
visits the valley sounds its praises so loud- 
ly that ten others are fired with curiosity 
to see the wonder for themselves. 

Seeing the Yosemite has become a nat- 
ional habit. 

It has often been asked, “When is the 


best time to come to Yosemite>” The 
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Mountain Mermaids in Yosemite Swimming Tank. 


real answer to this is “anytime.” Each 
season of the year has its own particular 
attraction, although of course by far the 
greater part of the season’s business is 
done during the summer months. 
Beginning with the last week or so in 
April, the summer tourists begin arriving. 
Their numbers constantly increase until 
the “peak” of the season arrives during 
the middle week of June. It continues 
until well after the fourth of July. Then 
the schools reopen, and families start 
home. By the first of October the Camps 
are dismantled for the winter, and the 
crowds are all memories of the summer. 
During May, the waterfalls are usually 
at their best, although this condition con- 
tinues well through June. The heavy 
mantle of snow that falls upon the upper 
Sierra, each winter, begins to melt under 
the influence of the warm spring days. 
The streams that were mere brooks dur- 
ing the frozen months come to life, and in 
a few days become torrents, roaring down 
through the mountains, and then taking 
their three-thousand-feet leap down to the 
floor of Yosemite Valley. During this 
part of the season the days are warm and 
balmy, but at night a warm wrap becomes 
a necessity, and electrically heated bunga- 


lows and tents are highly appreciated. 
Crowds gather about the cheerful camp- 
fire at Camp Curry, listen to an evenings 
entertainment, and then either go to bed, 
or keep up their circulation on the dance 
floor. 

‘As the summer wears on the days be- 
come warmer, but the nights remain delli- 
ciously cool, and one will always want the 
warm blanket with which his bed is sup- 
plied. As a general rule there is no rain, 
but should one of the mountain thunder 
showers come up, it is always of short 
duration. The sun quickly dries things up 
again. 

With the latter part of July comes In- 
dian summer in Yosemite, and that is the 
time of year that some people stoutly 
maintain is the best. The long lazy days, 
the diminished crowds, the general air of 
contentment and satisfaction; all instill in 
the tourist the desire to remain in this 
wonderland for the rest of his days. Al- 
though the volume of water in the falls 
may be somewhat diminished, the gentle 
winds playing about the cliffs, blow the 
streams of water into filmly veils across 
the surface of the rocks. At the end of 
the day, as the last rays of the sinking 
sun shoot across the mountain tops and 
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King Albert of Belgium and Prince Leopold, on the Lofty Apex of Glacier Point. 


leave their farewell caress upon the ma- 
jestic brow of Half Dome, you may turn 
back towards camp and a comfortable 
bed, but it is more likely that you will 
want to wander alone, through the pine 
pillared aisles of nature’s cathedral, and 
then as the full moon rises over Sentinel 
rock and bathes the valley in its silver 
flood, you will know why people come to 
Yosemite, not once or twice, but year af- 
ter year, and each time find new wonders 
and greater joys. : 

Yosemite National Park is easy of ac- 
cess, as it is but a short day's travel by 
train or automobile from San Francisco, 
or Los Angeles, to Merced. The motorist 
may ship his car by Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road from Merced to E! Portal, the gate- 
way of the valley for a nominal sum, thus 
saving himself a hard mountain drive of 
78 miles. 

It has only been during the past five 
years that the automobile has invaded the 
Yosemite, but not until the season‘of 1917 
did people begin to have any idea of the 
ease with which a week-end trip could be 
made into the famous playground. Since 
then, the number of visitors has increased, 
steadily, until now the housing of the vast 
number of enthusiasts has become a great 


problem. All of the Yosemite conces- 
sionaires are bending their efforts to- 
wards providing ample accommodations 
for the hosts that are expected this year. 
The problem has been solved by energy 
and experience. | 

Last winter, Foster Curry, manager of 
the popular Camp Curry, made a special! 
trip to Washington to take up with the 
Department of the Interior the question of 
future business in Yosemite. He returned 
with a nineteen year lease, which permits 
the erection of a large storage garage, in- 
creased dining room and kitchen facilities 
and a sufficiency of the bungalows which 
he first offered to the public two years 
ago. These delightful canvas-curtained 
wooden buildings have met with high 
favor. It is no easy task to fill the de- 
mand even though additions are constant. 

Anticipating very heavy travel to Yose- 
mite this year, Curry has councilled all 
prospective tourists to make early reserva- 
tions, especially if they contemplate com- 
ing during June or July. Already the 
total accommodation of the Camp has 
been sold out for certain weeks in the 
season, and the offices are being deluged 
with requests for reservations. 

Last season the heavy rush of travel 
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YOSEMITE THE INCOMPARABLE 


took all of the Yosemite Camps and 
Hotels by surprise, and as a result word 
quickly spread aii through the state that 
Yosemite was full to over-flowing. Many 
people who had planned on spending one 
or two weeks there were disappointed. To 
guard against a recurrence of such a con- 
dition, a limit has already been put on 
Curry reservations, thus assuring those 
who do come that there will be no over- 
crowding or any of the attendant dis- 
comforts. 

Routes to The Valley. 

To motorists, entering the Yosemite 
Valley for the first time the question 
of routes is important. The concensus of 
opinion among motorists is that the 
Wawona route via the famous Wawona 
Hotel and Inspiration Point, is the best 
for entering Yosemite for the first time. 

Motorists may start on this route from 
Fresno, via Coarse Gold to Wawona, from 
Madera, via Raymond and Miami Lodge, 
or from Merced to Mariposa, via the new- 
ly graded State highway and then to 
Wawona. 

Leaving the State highway at Chinese 
Camp, Modesto, Merced, Madera or Fres- 
no, one crosses the rolling foothill country 
of the San Joaquin and ascends gradually 
into mountains. These increase in size, 
beauty and verdure, until all about one is 
a magnificent forest of pme, fir, and 
cedar. At the 6000-foot level are found 
the groves of big trees (sequoia gigantea). 
Near the Mariposa grove are two pretty 
resorts, Miami Lodge and Wawona, where 
the air is pure and cool at night and full 
of the odor of the forest. 

Leaving Wawona the road_ winds 
through the most magnificent sugar pine 
forest in the world, until swinging around 
a bend, Yosemite is seen in all its beauty 
from Inspiration Point, the logical and 
dramatic entrance to Yosemite. The sight 
is never forgotten. 

Descending to the valley floor along a 
road overhung with towering cliffs, and 
moistened from the spray of waterfalls, a 
few miles more bring one to a beautiful 
grove of pine and cedar at the foot of 
Glacier Point, where is situated Camp 
Curry, famous for its comfort, good cheer 
and hospitality. 

Motorists returning from the Yosemite 
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Pearl of 


Bridal Veil Falls, the Exquisite 


Yosemile’s Matchless Gems. 


have the choice of three routes—the 
Coulterville route, the Big Oak Flat Road 
and the Tioga route. Visitors can enter 
the Yosemite National Park by one road 
and leave by an entirely different route, 
thus giving a never-ending change of 
scenery, and intensifying the pleasures of 
the trip. 

The Coulterville route for returning 

motorists takes them by the Merced, Big 
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Gigantic El Capitan, Impassive in Storm and 
Sunshine. 


Tree Grove, Bower Cave which is well 
worth visiting, and the historic old town 
of Coulterville. Thence travellers can 
proceed by different roads to either Mer- 
ced or Modesto. 

The Big Oak Flat Road is the most 
direct for returning motorists going north. 
It runs by way of Carl Inn, Crocker’s, 
Hamilton Station, Big Oak Flat, and 
Priest’s Hotel to Chinese Camp and the 
State Highway. 

The Tioga route—the third available to 
returning motorists—runs through the 
highest section of the Yosemite National 
Park, which has been well described as 
the Switzerland of America. The road 
attains a height of 994] feet. On all 
sides are seen great snow-clad peaks, 
many of which are more than 13000 feet 
in height. Below Tioga Pass is the newly 
rebuilt Leevining Canyon Grade at the 
foot of which is Mono Lake, the craters, 
Hammond’s Resort and the roads leading 
north to Lake Tahoe and south to Los 
Angeles, through Owen’s Valley and Mo- 
jave. 

It would be impossible to devise a more 
delightful vacation trip than a motor visit 
to the Yosemite. The roads are good 
from almost any point in the State, and 
once in the National Park with its 1100 
square miles of natural beauty every day ° 
is a delight. Many forms of amusement 
and sport await the visitor. 

The Government regulations are liberal, 
and calculated to promote the pleasure of 


’ the visitors and insure the safety. Visi- 


tors have the freedom of the Valley and 


- the only governmental charge is an en- 


trance fee of $5, which entitles one to a 
season’s permit for his automobile in the 
Park. There is no cause to regret that 
the United States Government has super- 
seded the State Government in control. 


A Skyline in Yosemite Vallev. 
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The Half Dome, Silent Sentinel Beside the River. 
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Each Moment a Delight 


Scenic Beauties Vie in Yosemite National Park 


Splendid Roads and Ample Accommodation Make Motoring Ideal this Year. 


By Edwin Gilbert Funston 


T IS pleasant to. record that this 
year visitors to Yosemite National 

Park find their trip made more de- 
lightful by the forethought of chose who 
cater to the public comfort, and by the 
constant improvement of the transporta- 
tion service and the roads. Nobody can 
find cause for censure this season. 

While the possession of a good auto- 
mobile makes the trip to Yosemite all the 
better, the lack of a private machine does 
not cause any inconvenience. The rail 
service is admirable and there is not in 
the world a more enjoyable railroad 
journey than along the banks of the pic- 
turesque Merced River, once the Mecca 
of goldseekers, now the trout angler’s 
paradise. 

Before reaching Merced where the de- 
lightful railroad journey beside the river 
begins, one travels through the great 
valley of the San Joaquin and gains some 
idea of the vast scale of agricultural and 
horticultural progress in California. Gen- 
erally the city tourist, unused to the war- 
mer summer zones east ot San Francisco 
and its bracing trade winds, arrives at 
Merced ready to enjoy a drop in temper- 
ature. All the better! At Merced he 
can take a train of the Y. V. R. R. for 
El Portal—the Gate of the Valley—or 
ride the 78 miles along the Merced River 
in one of the Yosemite National Park 
Company’s automobiles. What can excel 
the pleasure of such a trip—the road a 
smooth Government boulevard, and every 
one of the thousand windings of the 
beautiful river a picture to fascinate an 
artist. The summer air is cooled by 
gentle breezes from the stream tumbling 
joyously over countless waterfalls, and is 
perfumed by the luxuriance of wildflowers 
on the hillsides and azaleas in the clus- 
tering forest. The constructors of a rail- 


road and a highway, either of which 
affords visitors such means of rapid and 
pleasant access to the Yosemite National 
Park, deserve to rank as public benefac- 
tors. 

Motorists who wish to break their auto- 
mobile journey at Merced and thus avoid 
the task of guiding their cars to El Portal, 
can ship them by train for a nominal 
charge. In fact nothing has been over- 
looked in smoothing the way for visitors. 


From El Portal to the floor of Yose- 


mite Valley is a series of continuous sur- 
prises and delights.. En route, the visitor 
passes El Capitan, the “Gibralter of 
America” ten times greater in size than 
the rock which guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. This gray granite mono- 
lith thrusts its weather-scarred face to- 
wards the clouds 4000 feet above the 
roadway, and can be seen from various 
points more than 60 miles away. By 
some curious freak of nature a_ huge, 
white pine, more than 100 feet high, 


‘grows out of this solid block of granite, 


there being apparently no soil, yet this 


lonely pine has stood there for genera- 


tions. 

Across the Valley, higher up, shimmers 
the irridescent Bridal Veil Falls—the nar- 
row body of water which drops 940 feet 
to the crystal line depths below. The wind 
toying with this narrow ribbon of water, 
blows it back and forth across the face of 
the cliff, until there remains but a mist, 
— the tulle and lace of a bridal 
veil. 

The Three Brother’s Group lies beyond 
E] Capitan, the highest of this group be- 
ing Eagle Peak, 8,500 feet above sea 
level. 

Sensational Rock facing this group, on 
the opposite side of the valley, is a gi- 
gantic splinter of granite rising perpen- 
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Winter Snows Make Yosemite an Enchanted Fa‘ryland. 


dicularly, 3,059 feet above the floor of Glacier Point. Here is located the beau- 
the valley. This overlooks the village of tiful Glacier Point Hotel, which was re- 
Yosemite where is located the Sentinel cently finished at a cost of $250,000. 
Hotel which is open the year round. From this point can be seen 35 peaks, 
Yosemite Lodge, is a delightfully situated ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 in height. 
group of wooden lodges or cabins, under This is indeed an inspiring sight. From 
the fragrant pines, opposite Yosemite here can be seen North Dome, Half Dome, 
Falls, the greatest cataract in all the val- Royal Arches and Cloud’s Rest, the high- 
ley, nearly one-half mile in height. est point of all. 

Across the Valley, a little higher up, is The geological formation pF this part of 
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the Valley is most peculiar. The perpen- 
dicular rocks of tremendous height were 
once the cradle of an enormous glacier 
which slowly moved down the valley. 
Half Dome has the appearance of hav- 
ing been cleft in two by a giant scimitar. 
Across the Valley are the Royal Arches. 
The geological formation is best seen 
here, as it lies in a series of layers, with 
giant recesses in the vertical wall. The 
culmination is North Dome. | 

Continuing on the south side of the val- 
ley we reach Illilouette, Vernal and Ne- 
vada Falls. 

The head waters of the Merced River 
supply Nevada Falls. These waters merge 
with those of Tenaya Creek at Happy 
Isle, a most beautiful spot. Proceeding 
up Tenaya Canyon, on the north side of 


the Valley, we come to Mirror Lake, 


which is at its best, just before sunrise 
when Mt. Watkins and surrounding 
scenery is reflected as in a great mirror. 
Many delightful motor trips can be 
taken from Yosemite, such as the trip to 
Tuolumne and Mariposa Big Trees, to 
Hetchy-Hetchy, which is the 65,000,000 
dollar water project. Another beautiful 
trip is to Lake Tahoe over the Tioga 
road, which is open from the last of June 
until August. This is worth going many 
miles to see as it takes in the cloudland 


of the High Sierras. 


In another year the government will! 
have finished a new, easy grade highwav 
from Yosemite, up the Merced Canyon, 
past Vernal and Nevada Falls, across the 
mountains to Tenaya Lake. Though only 
fourteen miles long, the road will make 
the High Sierra country easily accessible 
to visitors, reducing by 40 miles the 
journey to the heights, over Big Oak Flats 
and Tioga Roads. This will be a short 
cut to Mono Lake and Lake Tahoe, en- 
abling tourists coming from the east to 
stop off at Tahoe and continue their jour- 
ney through Yosemite. 

The recently organized three-million 
dollar Yosemite National Park Co., the 
president of which is Mr. A. B. C. Dohr- 
man, has taken over the holdings of the 
former Desmond Company and others, 
completing a chain of hotels, lodges, 
camps, stores, etc., of which visitors to 
the park have long felt the need. 

Next year will be completed at the cost 
of $650,000 an ultra-modern resort to 
take the place of the Sentinel Hotel. This 
hotel will be augmented by hungalow 
units as occasion demands. 

The center of social life is Yosemite 
Lodge, about which is grouped Conven- 
tion Hall, reading room, dance pavilion, 
studios, tennis courts, and huge out-door 
swimming tank, fed by filtered water from 
mountain springs. 


ROMANCE 


By Oscar C. Williams. 


How beautiful you are, Romance, 

How fraught with soul-felt tenderness, 
The heart of twilight in your glance, 

The glory of the stars, your dress! 


You shield from us the form of fate, 

You are the aureole ’round strife, 
The light that shines to celebrate 

Love’s glamorous entrance into life! 
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Picturesque As Ever 


The Pioneer Route, Modernized, Reveals all 
Yosemite’s Wonders 


Tourists Can See the Giant Redwoods and the Creat Valley, in One Day. 


By Arthur Griswold 


OR visitors to the Yosemite Valley 
who have no motor car, and wish 
to enjoy a comprehensive view in 

the shortest possible time the Horseshoe 

Route affords advantages. It is known as 

the “Thru In One Day” service, and was 

established forty years ago as the pioneer 
line for Yosemite Valley travel. 

Though the motor-car has revolution- 
ized the mode of travel, the old pioneer 
route to the Yosemite has lost none of the 
picturesqueness of scenery which recom- 
mended it to early-day tourists, when a 
visit to the Yosemite was almost an event 
of a lifetime. Then the sightseer made 
the journey in an old-fashioned stage- 
coach, which was considered a marvel of 
expedition with its spirited steeds and 
fearless driver. Now the patrons of the 
Horseshoe Route, ride luxuriously - in 
splendid high-power, seven-passenger 
Pierce Arrow motor-cars, with Westing- 
house air-springs that make them as safe 
on the mountain grades as in a garage. 
How slow and cumbrous the old stage- 
coach would appear, floundering along in 
the dust of one of those modern vehicles, 
that combine speed and comfort! 

Starting from Merced, the Horseshoe 
Route follows the State Highway for forty 
miles, and then changes to a wonderful 
mountain road through the big timber to 
Miami Lodge, a mountain resort, 4500 
feet above sea-level. 
ters a splendidly timbered section of the 
Sierra Nevadas and the climax is attain- 
ed when the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
is reached. This is the most famous grove 
of forest giants in the world. The giant 
redwoods are found only in California. 
Their scientific name is “Sequoia,” given 
in honor of Sequoyah, a Cherokee Indian, 


The road then en- 


who invented an alphabet for his tribe. 

The Mariposa. Grove of Big Trees in- 
cludes more than 600 specimens, includ- 
ing the “Grizzly Giant” and the “Wa- 
wona, through which the auto road 
passes. The lives of some of these giants 
of the forest have extended over thou- 
sands of years. 

All the autos of the Horseshoe Route 
give passengers a complete trip through 
the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and 
stop at the Guardian’s Cabin to permit of 
a rest and luncheon. 

Leaving the Big Trees the Horseshoe 
Route next embraces in its list of stop- 
pages, Wawona Point which overlooks 
the entire region. It is a view-point of 
wonderful interest. Wawona, one of Cali- 
fornia’s famous mountain resorts located 
on the south fork of the Merced River is 
the next halt. 

Leaving Wawona, the soil crosses the 
south fork of the Merced River and on 
up to Chinquapin, on the crest of the di- 
vide. From this point it is 13 miles down 
into the Yosemite, and on this portion of 
the road, stops are made at the celebrated 
Inspiration and Artist Points, where the 
finest of all general views can be obtain- 
ed of the Yosemite Valley. Passengers 
should have their kodaks ready for pic- 
tures here. The entire trip of 26 miles 
between Wawona and Yosemite, is one 
beautiful panorama of mountain and for- 
est scenery unsurpassed. After reaching 
the floor of the Valley, the auto road 
leads for five miles along the foaming 
Merced River to Yosemite Village, pass- 
ing Bridal Veil Falls, El Capitan, Cathe- 
dral Spires, Sentinel Rock, Yosemite Falls 
and in full view of the great Half Dome 
at the southern end of the Valley. 
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At Chinguapin, a branch road leads 
south 13 miles to Glacier Point. —Fhis is 
probably the greatest motor trip of its 
kind in the world, and the views to be ob- 
tained along the way compare favorably 
with anything to be found in the Swiss 
Alps. At Glacier Point is the famous 
overhanging rock, jutting out into space 
and 3200 feet directly above Camp Curry 
on the floor of the Valley. Nearby and 


close to the auto road is Sentinel Dome, 


the “high spot” of the entire region and _ 


the grandeur of the scenery from this 
point cannot be described. Passengers on 
the Horseshoe Route should not miss the 
opportunity given them of making this fif- 
teen minute trip on foot from the auto 
road. At Glacier Point will be found first 
class hotel accommodations and plenty of 
time is allowed Horseshoe Route passen- 
gers for sightseeing. 


In the Redwood Region. 


The schedules this season are so ar- 
ranged that the Yosemite trip can be 
made in the manner best suited to individ-_ 
ual requirements. The “THRU IN ONE 
DAY” service will appeal to those with 
only a day or two in which to see every- 
thing and for those with more time at 
their disposal, a leisurely trip can be made 
with stops at the famous places describ- 
ed above. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that the Horseshoe Route caters to 
individuals who want service and to make 
the Yosemite trip in one of their Pierce 
Arrows is just like doing it in your own 
car. There is no crowding and no large 
excursion parties to disrupt the schedule. 
It is best to consult the Company’s repre- 
sentatives before starting for {osemite, 


~ and secure full and comprehensive itine- 


raries covering the entire trip. 
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The Quest of 


By 


Florence Dawson Hamilton 


Peter Ladd 


EN, by chance, old friends meet 
WI after many years, each invariably 
plays a part in the fascinating 
game of endeavoring to fathom the oth- 
ers depth, of mentally marking the 
changes which are the fruitage of time 
and circumstance—a pleasant game, in- 
deed, when one has nothing to hide. And 
though the players be unconscious of the 
playing, the zest and stimulus aroused, 
are not a little responsible for that warm, 
inward glow which is so closely related to 
the hearty handclasp of renewed friend- 
ship. | 
It was my good fortune to enjoy this 
experience on the morning at Casper’s, 
when glancing up from my breakfast 
newspaper, I made the amazing discovery 
that the newcomer who had unwittingly 
usurped the place at the table, which | 
had reserved for my wife, was none other 
than Peter Ladd. It was truly unbeliev- 
able, yet closer scrutiny served only to 
strengthen my first conviction and con- 
vince me beyond all doubt that it was the 
same Peter—older, more worldly and 
different, of course—yet withal the same 
who, as a youngster, had been my pal in 
the feverish, gold-hunting years in the 
Nome district, where our youth had been 
spent. 
There was no mistaking that general 
sense of bigness which had always char- 
acterized him, the bronzed finely chiselled 


features, the massive head with its great 


mop of soft hair, which leisurely waved 
back V-shaped from a broad forehead. 
It was at this point in my observation, 
that my senses received a most terrific 
jolt, as they absorbed the shock of the 
one astounding change which the years 
had wrought in him. It was incredible, 
monstrous, but— 

My steady gaze had caused him to 
glance my way. Even then he was study- 
ing me, recognizing me. 

“Well, Steve, of all people!” he thun- 
dered in a deep, curiously vibrant voice 
which I recalled from other days. “When 
did you get in? I heard you were out in 
Java in the export game. You’re the last 
person in the world I’d expect to meet 
here in good old San Francisco.” 

And while he remarked the vagaries of 
chance, and marvelled at the law of coin- 
cidence, my growing amazement at the 
startling change which had come over 
him since our last meeting, swept me into 
a maze of revery and speculation. It is 
true that our paths had crossed for one 
short period since our boyhood days, but 
that, too, was long ago, and it was back 
to those still earlier first years of our 
friendship—those splendid, terrible, gold- 
mad years, so bittersweet with promise— 


that my fancy carried me. 


We were pals in those days—Peter and 
J—and joint owners of the Open-Sesame 
Mine, over which we exulted and toiled, 
and despaired and slaved incessanily. 
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Peter was the most gold-thirty man I had 
ever known, and his youth had been a 
strange one. 
with a great love for solitude, one com- 
pelling passion seemed fairly to consume 
him with its intensity, the eternal lure of 
gold. Seething and burning within him 
like a great white-hot flame, it robbed him 
of all interest in other things, yet chari- 
tably filled the void which would other- 
wise have been created in his barren life 
by the wall of isolation with which he 
chose to surround himself. he intricate- 
ly woven web of petty trivialities from 
which were patterned the lives of the oth- 
er miners in the district, played no part in 
his scheme of things. He always seemed 
to avoid casual companionship, and rare- 
ly made a trip to town, unless to replenish 
our food supply. 

As to romance, it was so non-essential 
to his happiness that it seemed doubtful if 
he were aware of its existence. It was 
said that no woman had ever come into 
his life. Certain it is, that he paid but 
little heed to the girls in town, and that 
he worried himself not at all over their 
wiles and methods. How could he know 
that the occasions on which he was the 
topic of feminine discussion, were by far 
more frequent than his visits to the sup- 
ply store, and that more than once, this 
or that beauty, had foolishly and unavail- 
ingly gone so far as to scheme vaguely 
for his enmeshment ? 


Endowed with a richly colorful imagi- 


nation, Peter chose to re-paint a gray ex- 
istance with vivid hues of rose and gold 
from a palette of dreams, the splendor of 
which compensated, perhaps a little, for 
the lack of the precious gold which he so 
feverishly sought. His fanciful gilding of 
our drab surroundings with splendid tones 
of brilliance, seemed to arouse in him a 
strange sense of power, a capacity for ac- 
complishment, an exhilarating sense of 
optimism, which would lead to several 
days of almost frenzied effort at the mine. 
There would be long, seemingly endless 
periods of the greatest drudgery, for he 
was a tireless worker and a hard master 
to himself when it came to letting up. It 
seemed as though he must wrest from the 
earth by sheer force, this elusive yellow 
god. And always his eyes were blind to 
this or that discouraging sign or ill omen, 


Shy and sensitive, and 
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which would have driven men of less grit 
to other fields of fortune, or caused them 


- to throw up the game with disgust. 


“Perhaps it will be only one more day. 
We can’t give up now, for we’re sure to 
find it mighty soon,” he would challenge. 
And then we would begin again. | 

Thus our days passed in monotonous 
succession, one scarcely distinguishable 
from another, save for the pall of same- 
ness which enveloped each and all in a 
shroud of gloom. But if our days were 
conducive of only perspiration and de- 
spair, at least the hours of night were our 
own, and we made the most of them. It 
was then that Peter would assume his 
most dreamy and eloquent mood, which 
was quite in keeping with our custom of 
spending the evenings reading together 
some one of the oddly assorted books 
which he had gathered from here and 
there, and which were doubtless responsi- 
ble for the strangely kaleidoscopic glean- 
ings of worldly wisdom in which he fre- 
quently revelled. We were both insatia- 
bly readers, and hungrily devoured any 
and all printed matter which came our 
way. 
“Just listen to this”, he would begin, 
reading aloud some bit which caught his 
fancy. 

Then we would lose ourselves in one cf 
those splendid evenings of which we had 
so many—he, reading, as the case might 
be, by the elusive light of the sputtering 
yellow lamp which in winter adorned the 
rough table in our cabin, or by the soft 
glow which tarried on a long summer 
night, I making myself comfortable as 
best I could, no matter what the season. 
Now and then, as the mood seized us, we 
would abandon the roles of reader and 
listener, to enter into deep or heated dis- 
cussion of the subject at hand—and sub- 
jects there were, many and varied. _Lit- 
tle we cared how wide their range might 
be. Even erstwhile current events wrested 
from an old newspaper, which though 
new to us, held no promise of the timeli- 


ness of the subjects, were a source of 


genuine delight. They were like tiny 


links of an invisible chain which bridged 
the great silent spaces, the loneliness, and 
the heart-hunger of our rigorous life of 
privation, and lead triumphantly to that 
life—which was 


life — Outside. 


other 
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They acted as a soothing but powerful 
tonic, which strengthened our determina- 
tion to ruthlessly brush all obstacles away 
to win the game against all odds, to force 
into realization the ambitions which had 
brought us to the Northland, and which 
would eventually take us from it. 

However, it was not destined that all 
who sought millions in the gold-fields 
should reach the goal, and at last there 
came a day when it seemed that even 
Peter must realize the galling truth, the 
utter hopelessness and futileness of furth- 
er endeavor in the Open-Sesame Mine. 
It was an acknowledged fact that the 
“‘boom”’ was practically over. All around 
the country, men were gathering together 
their findings, and making exultant er 
despairing preparations for—home. Ad- 
venturers, rich beyond their wildest 
dreams, others with the brand of failure 
and disappointment written tragically on 
their lined faces and hunched figures, 
were alike “‘cashing in” by the thousands. 
Of course, there were many who stayed 
to go on with the struggle, but with these 
we have no concern. 

Whether or not Peter saw things in 
their true light is not a matter of record, 
but I do know, that he caused quite a 
little flurry of surprise on the occasion 
when he strided in among a little group of 


us who had gathered around the great: 


fire at the supply-store, with an air which 
showed plainly that he had something un- 
usual to tell us. 

“T’m leaving for a visit home,” he an- 
nounced, after a bit. Haven’t seen Moth- 
er and Dad for years.’” Then he abruptly 
changed the subject. 

So it happened that when the last boat 
of the season left Nome, Peter Ladd left 
with it, homeward bound for a “‘visit’’. 
The Northland never saw him again, nor 
to my knowledge did any of those boys 
who saw him off that day, with the ex- 
ception of myself. 


When next I heard of Peter Ladd, my 
sensibilities were not a little shocked, so 
incongruous did his method of earning a 
livelihood seem to me—who had known 
him in other days. I had married and 
settled down to nearly placid domesticity, 
having left the Yukon for good, shortly 
after Peter’s departure. We, Rose and I, 


had drifted from one city to another, sel- 


dom remaining in one place long enough 


to make many friends, yet enjoying in- 
tensely the constant change which re- 
sulted from the nomadic life which we 
lead. In many cities we were able to pick 
up this or that strand of an old friend- 
ship, but in San Francisco we found our- 
selves total strangers, and a bit lonesome. 

It was more to please Rose (who is in- 
terested in such things after the way gf 
women) than for any other reason, tha! 
I agreed to attend with her, a series o1 
widely advertised, so-called “Aesthetic 
Reveries,” which, as a fervent and highly- 
colored press notice informed us, were be- 
ing conducted by a silver-tongued orator 
of magnetic and idealistic charm, who, 
owing to a wide range of worldly expe- 
rience, was well able to give these infor- 
mal little talks on widely diverse subjects 
of general interest. I learned that this 
man had quite a following among those 
who prided themselves on being folk of 
much temperament and _ high thinking, 
who acclaimed him a connoisseur of the 


several arts, and listened with bated 


breath to his fluent discourse on a variety 
of high-sounding themes. However, just 
what his own particular accomplishment 
might be, I was unable to determine. 

So it happened that on a certain even- 
ing Rose and | cautiously picked our way 
to the dingy little hall which nearly lost 
itself in one of obscure straggling by-ways 
of the Latin Quarter, though I must con- 
fess that I expected to be bored to the 
point of pain. 

After climbing a dark and seemingly 
endless flight of creaking stairs, we came 
to the little room which was our destina- 
tion, and were confronted with such a 
contrast to the general dingy squalor of 
the neighborhood, that it was some min- 
utes before our blinking eyes could clear- 
ly discern the objects around us. The 
place was garishly illuminated with huge 
globes of orange and gold which seemed 
intensified by the great clusters of Cali- 
fornia poppies which were massed in each 
of the four corners, and on either side of 
the tiny platform at the front of the room. 
The walls were a nightmare of grotesque 
fancy, in which it seemed that a riot must 
have been in progress among a countless 


number of hydra-headed Chinese dragons, 


ie 
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pending the total destruction of all living 
objects within reach. The chairs were 
upholstered with heavy magenta plush, 
and altogether there was a semblance of 
surfeited luxury. 

I found the pungent, hectic air of the 
place, with its suggestion of incense, a 
trifle oppressing. However, I tried to 
make the best of the situation, and to 
make myself at least appear to ht in with 
the oddly assorted audience, for I noticed 
that Rose had already adjusted herself to 
the queer surroundings, and was making 
pleasant response to the friendly effusive- 
ness of a too stout, over-dressed, and too- 
much-powdered lady at her right. Still my 
discomfiture continued to increase, until 
to my relief, the babel of the place was 
suddenly hushed, and I knew that the 
speaker had appeared. 

It took but one glance at the big figure 
on the platform, for me to recognize him 
—Peter Ladd of erstwhile Klondike re- 
nown! But how different! The unac- 
countable manner in which he had ap- 
parently metamorphosed a_ personality 
which had previously exulted and gloried 
in isolation, and which now brought con- 
stantly into play those magnetic forces 
which exist in the close relation of speak- 
er and audience, has to this day remained 
a mystery to me. His fiery eloquence was 
a marvel in clever vagueness, as was the 
mystic, hypnotic spell in which he held 
his listeners, who in a state of breathless 
thraldom, seemed to hang onto and weigh 
his every word. 

Needless to say, I became a habitue at 
his salon, as he chose to style the tiny 
hall, though, as I have said, more to 
please my wife who is interested in such 
things, than for any other reason. 

It was after our first visit to the place, 


that | made myself known to Peter, and 


on that and other occasions, we had sev- 
eral pleasant chats at which reminiscences 


- were exchanged. He was greatly chang- 


ed, beyond doubt, but I who had known 
him in his boyhood, could see that one 
predominating characteristic of his old 
self still remained—a single tie between 
this man and the boy he had been. In 
his eyes still smoldered, or blazed, that 
restless, searching glance which I remem- 
bered from other days, that brooding, al- 
most intangible wistfulness which is char- 
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acteristic of the gold seeker whose years 
of search have borne only the bitter fruits 
of disappointment. There were times 
when my heart fairly bled for him, from 
the very idea of the thing. Yet always it 
was the same—that heart-hungry expres- 
sion in his eyes, which would now and 
then blaze forth like great liquid flames, 
during a moment of more than usual elo- 
quence. 

But one night it was different. Peter 
was in the midst of a discourse on the 
choosing of color schemes, and the blend- 
ing and durability of colors, when the 
entrance of a tardy newcomer momen- 
tarily attracted his attention. The effect 
on him was disconcerting. The conster- 
nation and bewilderment which he could 
not hide, and the strange, fleeting, alto- 
gether unfathomable expression which 
crossed his face, prompted my glance to- 
ward the door, just in time to see a rather 
pretty young girl slip quietly into a seat. 
Now the fact that Peter Ladd could be 
visibly perturbed by a woman, was 
strange indeed. [| stared at her almost 
rudely. I decided that she was a sweet, 
delicate-looking girl, though I could see 
nothing really out of the ordinary about 
her, except, perhaps, that she was the 
first, to my recollection, of all those smart- 
ly or bizarrely dressed women, who had 


come bareheaded to the little hall. I - 


could not help wondering if she had not 
done this with intent, perhaps purely for 
reasons of vanity, to reveal to better ad- 
vantage, great coils of the most marvel- 
ous Titian hair which I had ever seen, 
which as the light played through it, took 
on the appearance of a great flaming bon- 
fire. It was small wonder that the glory 
of her hair made:you almost forget to 
notice the sweet pallor of her small oval 
face, and the seriousness of her very 
brown eyes—but this is a digression. 
When Peter recovered himself to some 
degree, he continued his oratory with such 
a smothered force of frenzy and exulta- 
tion, that the air seemed charged by an 
electric current, and I am sure that his 
fame as a speaker must have spread from 
that night. At any rate, the remainder of 


‘his discourse was apparently directed ex- 


clusively to this girl, as was the dynamic 
eloquence which he hurled from that plat- 
(Continued on Page 539.) 


The Winning of 
Josephine Chang 


Incidentally Papa Tin Woo 
Chang Lends a Hand 


Secret of The Famous Shamo Jade Revealed. 


By James Hanson 


O visit San Francisco, and not see 
¥§ Chinatown; visit Chinatown, and 
not see pretty Josephine Chang, 


would be like seeing Paris without a trip’ 


to the Louvre. a 

Josephine Chang was _ undoubtedly 
Chinatown’s foremost attraction. Her 
rare Oriental—almost Occidental—beau- 
ty was one that astonished all who saw 
her. She was a slender creature, with a 
coiffure of black hair that shone like 
thrice-polished ebony, a creamy skin, and 
a poppy-red mouth which bestowed a 
benumbing smile upon the purchaser of 
her post-card picture which she sold for a 
dime. 

She was no ordinary Chinese girl. She 
had been educated in one of the largest 
universities in the West. Her noble lin- 
eage could be traced back into the shades 
of antiquity. She could count her suit- 
ors by the hundreds and her admirers 
by the thousands. As each Chinatown 
guide pointed out the famous beauty, 
at least one new man was smitten by her 


charms. And young Chinese students, 


black-bloused hatchet-men, and _ mer- 
chants stalked her in jealous competition 
for her hand. 

Her father, Tin Woo Chang, was re- 
puted to be the wealthiest Chinaman in 
San Francisco. He owned a chain of 
stores and restaurants, and was a vice- 
president of the Bow Sing Tong, the most 
powerful in the Six Companies. — 

The wily, old Celestial was not blind 
to the effect of her charms upon the 
tourists and curious. Accordingly he 
placed her behind the cashier’s desk in 
his largest chop-suey restaurant with the 
result that his place of business was. al- 


— 


A Nook in Chinatown 


ways full of customers; his gold pieces 
piled higher, while Josephine’s fame grew 
as the days passed on. 

She had a price—no; not the usual 
one or two thousand dollars purchase 
price, or gift to the father, but the solving 
of a cipher. 

The cipher was hidden in the amulet 
which hung from her neck by a gold 
chain, and the lucky man who could de- 
cipher its hidden words and repeat them 
to her father, would find the “Open 
Sesame” to wealth and happiness. It 
had been inspected, placed under the 
microscope, and minutely examined by 
scores of fortune hunters, curious, and 
prospective husbands—always unsuccess- 
fully. 

Then came Yee Kwong, young and 
handsome with an American university 


education. He was the chief representative 


of a Chinese Mission to the United States 
from the Flowery Kingdom. He was enter- 
tained and dined lavishly by prominent 
Chinese of the West and particularly by 
Tin Woo Chang. Of course he met Jose- 
phine. Like all the rest he fell a hope- 
less victim to her mystical dark eyes, and 
straightway resolved to win her love. 

Yee Kwong sipped his tea—or rather 


| 
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breathed it—with the customary Chinese 
etiquette, and turned a radiant face upon 
the lovely Josephine Chang, who sat op- 
posite him at the carved teak-wood table. 
His eyes rested upon her amulet. 


“What a curious bit of jade,” 
' marked in perfect English. 


“An heirloom,’ * she explained, “‘which 
has been in our family for generations. 
It’s priceless.” 


“A very‘ rare of colors,” 
-he complimented. 


“Would you like to look at it?” she 


asked, raising her eyes. 
“Please.” 


His hand trembled slightly as he re- 


ceived the charm from her tender fingers. 


“T’m considered a connoisseur. of jade 
—you know. In fact, I was appointed to 
select the jade ornaments for the state 
robes of the Governor of Wo Sang.” 


He examined it with the eye of an ex- 
pert; glancing at its heavy intricate carv- 
ing and peculiar coloring. 

“Very rare!”’ he confided ‘“‘and carved 
by a master hand. The stone is recon- 
structed well enough to deceive an ex- 
pert’—he gave a slight start—‘It re- 
sembles the Shamo jade, reputed to have 
been made in the echoing corridors of an 
underground monastery on the edge of 
the Shamo Desert, by an old priest, whose 
face was as wrinkled as the desert itself. 
This trinket, of which I speak, is supposed 
to be handed down from generation to 


he re- 


generation, each successive possessor be-. 


ing fettered arid pledged by the unwritten 
laws of custom to refrain from marriage 
until its secret was discovered. At pres- 
ent it is supposed to be in the possession 
of a beautiful girl, and anyone solving its 


hidden ideograph would have certain 
privileges.” 

Her face reddened with embarrass- 
ment. 


“This is it.” 

““Really!”’ he exclaimed, in unconceal- 
ed astonishment. 

“And its history as I have repeated it >” 


“Then the right to—” 
Her eyes glistened with a light that 
smacked ever so little of sarcasm. She 
said: 
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“Have I the right to say? You seem 
to be quite familiar with its history ...” 


Kwong had tarried two weeks longer in 
the city than he had originally intended. 
Official business had become a secondary 
matter. In fact he had resolved to re- 
main a guest of Tin Woo Chang indeft- 
nitely, or at least until he had accom- 
plished his new purpose. 

One afternoon he and Josephine stroll- 
ed into the garden in the rear of her 
father’s house. 

The miniature garden was secluded 
from the curious by several buildings that 
surrounded it. In it were dwarf pines, 
firs, and bamboos. In the center of the 
garden was a miniature lake stocked with 
lilies, cress, and iridescent, spotted gold- 
fish browsed lazily near the surface. Scat- 
tered sparsly through the shrubbery were 
realistic-looking stone mushrooms. 

Kwong led the way to a convenient 
bench in the shade of an orange tree. 

““Let me look at that charm again,” he 
burst out, impatiently. 

For the hundredth time he cnained it 
closely. Its design baffled him. He gave 
up with a gesture of disgust. 

“Hang it all!” he said, angrily. “Why 
don’t they make these things so a fellow 
can understand them!” 

A slight chuckle came from Josephine. 

“What’s the matter? he demanded, 
“What’s the joke >” 

“You seem so serious,” she taunted. 

“Serious! he repeated. “I haven't 
slept for a week, trying to deduce this 
confounded thing.” 

There was a benign wistfulness about 
her oval face as she watched him idly 
toying with the trinket. 

“IT wish that I could solve this enig- 
ma,” he mused, with a sigh. 

Scarcely audible came her answer: 

“IT too—wish that you could.” 

“Do you—really >” 

She nodded. 

“Then, why can’t we become engaged 
and married in the customary way? 
We’re not in the mysterious East now! 
I’m going to demand it from your father: 
and if he refuses I shall bring influence to 
bear upon him. Bah! Silly puzzles!” 

Across the tiny garden the afternoon 


t 
rue. 


Snug Domicile of the Tin Woo Changs 
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sunshine struck red. The tips of the lilies 
in the pond turned to mauve and laven- 
der, and the lights played upon her hair 
with the faintest tints of blue and purple. 

Their lips met. For within that cos- 
tume of Yee Kwong and sstraight-lined 
trousers was the creation of Ho-Shang, 
who was the God of Riches, Contentment, 
and Purity. His arms eens again, 
and their lips met. 
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“There is but one way to possess her” 
came Chang’s answer, “and for me to 
change that way; would be to change the 
laws of custom. That I dare not do.” 

Kwong turned to leave the room when 
he was halted by the voice of the other. 

“When I am in trouble,” offered Chang, 

‘| pray a prayer to the joss-god—and ] 
am helped. x 
“The joss can not help me, 


returned 


4 


age 


. 
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The Engagement Announced at Luncheon 


Up in one of the top-story windows, in 
the semi-obscurity, the almond-shaped 
eyes of papa Tin Woo Chang watched 
curiously. 

The simian-faced old Tin Woo Chang 
was seated behind a screen-shielded, teak- 
wood desk, garbed in a blue Nankeen 
jacket, and peering through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles with bland intensity. 

Yee Kwong entered almost humbly and 
bowed low before him. 

wise and illustrious Uncle!” he be- 
gan. “I would speak with thee.” 

“You have permission, my son.” 

“O Uncle! I would marry the beautiful 
Josephine.” 

“Then you have discovered the se- 
cret?” 

Kwong slowly shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “but I have wealth and 
social position to give her. I am the 
youngest millionaire in China.” ° 


Kwong. “It is for the old, who still be- 
lieve in him. We of the new generation 
do not believe in him.” 

““Try—and see,” encouraged Chang, 
with his customary blandness. 

“Yes, Uncle,” promised Kwong. 


Yee Kwong made his way reluctantly 
to the joss-house and entered its doors, 
labeled with bright red, and gold-inscribed 
papers. 

A huge platform stood before him, 
spread with rich tapestry and supporting 
a ponderous porcelain joss. On its either 
side burned tiny wicks floating in a sea 
of peanut oil. Before it was a bowl of 
beaten brzss filled with sand in which 
punk-sticks stood, sending out their aro- 
matic odors. 

“O Pie-face,” said Kwong, under his 
breath. Then aloud: “O most noble 


image of Confucius—I beg a favor! 
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Thereupon the perplexed lover threw a 
pinch of incense into the burner, and after 
wrapping a hole-pierced paper around a 
coin which he laid at the base of the joss, 
he prayed a silent prayer. 

He retired as usual that evening, his 
mind full of misgivings and thoughts of 
the past few days. After a few hour's he 
slept; and Ng Sin, his faithful servant, 
carefully released the shades, and shuffled 


noiselessly from the room. 


Kwong sat up in his bed fully awake. 


He knew not what had awakened him, 


yet he sensed that someone were in the 


room besides himself. He called Ng Sin 
and severely questioned him. Neg Sin 
lighted the lamps and together they gave 
the room a thorough search, but failed to 
find any other occupant. 

“My fancies are playing havoc with 
me,” thought Kwong as he turned off the 
lights. 

He turned to reenter his bed when 
something bade him look up. There above 
his bed, an ideograph, luminous like an 
apparition in the Stygian gloom, read: 


Hold Beforea Light! 


It startled him! He turned on the 
light, then off, then on again. It could 
only be seen in the dark. But the words! 
What did they mean? Suddenly the 
meaning came to him and he rushed from 
the room. | 

The presidents and vice-presidents of 
the Six Companies, in their brocades, fans 
and coral buttons, sat around in solemn 
conclave in the home of Tin Woo Chang, 
holding an informal meeting. They drew 
back in surprise as an -agitated figure 
burst in upon them. It was Yee Kwong. 

“The joss has answered!” he shouted. 
“IT claim my reward! 
phine >” 


“In was. the 


her chamber room,” 


answer. 
Kwong made as if to burst into her — 


Where is Jose- 
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room when she entered through the doo,, 
bewildered at the sight which met he: 
eyes. 7 

Kwong tore off her necklace almest 
frantically and ran to a burning candle 
and held the charm in front of the flan e:. 

“See! he cried. “See the words?” 

The stone was reconstructed, as he hav. 
said, in relating its history to Josephine. 
The maker of the amulet had skilfully 
blended into the green, a red charact«: 
which predominated when held before . 


light. 
He read the steiilp aloud: “May -A!! 


"Ves: my son,” confessed Papa Tin 


Woo Chang, with unconcealed emotion, 


“she is yours. May All Be.” 

The happy couple received iin con- 
gratulations of all present and then werc 
formally presented with the Ju-I wand; « 
symbol of faith which brings good luck te 
betrothed couples. Its name signifies 
All Be.” 

The word ran through Chinatown “s 
wildfire, and in a short space of time 
preparations for a feast were soon in ©r- 

Papa Tin Woo Chang threw a pinch «©! 
incense into the burner and bowed |>™ 
before the joss, whose scowling couni«:: 
ance seemed to grin. Chang’s eyes /ie!:! 
a peculiar light and an infinitesimal 3i:'c 
played about the corners of his 
he reflected, with a wink to the joss. 

Yes, it was against the laws of his tribe 
to tell the secret of the charm; but he 
— not be responsible for what the j joss 

i 

He had bribed Ng Sin to let him in his 
master’s room when the young man. was 
asleep; and had written on the hea 
the bed, with a stick of ph®sphorouf, 
instructions. He had then jostled Kwong’s 
bed and slipped out of the room before 
his prospective son-in-law had time to 
fully awaken. 
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Ranger 


 Deal’s 


Waters Wild and Wide, Muddy 
and Cold 


By Charles H. Shinn 


ACK DEAL was a plain, careful 
ranger in one of the Sierra For- 
ests. It was always hard for him 
to talk, or to make out a report of any 
sort, but he had hidden humor and genu- 
ine imagination which sometimes brought 
astonishing results. Even those who knew 
him best said: “One never gets to the 
bottom of stubborn, few-spoken Jack.” 
Jack was “riding range’ south of 
Kings River, somewhere away back in 
what the men of 1904 called the “Sam 
Ellis country.” Big, jolly Sam had cattle 
and a camp, protected fish and game, 
looked after forest matters in his region, 
and was at home everywhere from Fresno 
and Visalia to Independence, Three Pines 
and the Monache Meadows. 
An old pioneer woman came to her 
cabin door one afternoon. Seeing Jack 


crossing an oak opening, she shouted and. 


waved her broom; he turned and rode 
down to the cabin—it had long been an 
axiom among the rangers that every 
mountain woman loved the forests and 
was always loyal to the Government. 
other ranger in this region >” she. 


asked. 


“Not yet; will be when the fire season 
opens; then Mainwaring, Bigelow, and 
Sam Ellis will be on the job. What’s 
u 

“Texan cattle, carloads of © them, 
shipped out to California because feed is 


_ short where they belong. Smith’s cow- 


boys from Dunlap say that they are com- 
ing up on both sides of King River. 


They'll eat out the range everywhere and 


ruin the poor settlers.” 


She looked Jack in the eyes. “Big 
chance for the rangers. Head them back, 
find the men who have charge and read 
the riot act to them. You'll make friends 
of every man, woman and child in these 
mountains.’ (She talked just that way; 
read, studied, worked and used every bit 
of her education.) 

“Well,” said Jack, “I’m sure obliged.” 
Dropping everything else, he rode north, 
along the ridge, until the “break” through 
which Kings River flowed from the Yo- 
semite-like “Canyon” towards the valley, 
was before his eyes. 

It was a wild region, somewhat settled 
in spots; cattlemen and prospectors, how- © 
ever, formed most of the population. As 
Jack got among them the story he had 
heard was confirmed. “But those fel- 
lows are camped somewhere north of the 
river. We haven’t seen a man. The 
brand is like this’—they drew it on the 
ground for him—a “lone star” in a 
square. After a while Jack saw a few 
animals with this brand. He rode on to- 
wards the river, thinking: “Guess I'll 
cross at one of the fords, hunt up those 
Texans, go to the Forest headquarters 
and we'll start more rangers on the job.” 
(That was before any of the Sierra for- 
ests had telephone lines.) But when Jack 
asked about the fords everyone told him 
the -river was still too hich. “Fords all 
washed out, river’s ice-cold, and runs like 
a mill-race. Have to ride down Center- 
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ville way <nd cross on the bridge.” 

“Waste two days,” Jack said to him- 
self, leaving the friendly settlers and cat- 
tlemen. “If my horse can’t swim, he ain't 
no horse for a U. S. ranger.” | 

By dark he was following the trail on 
the south bank of Kings River. Yes, it 
sure was wild and wide, muddy and cold. 
Jack rode along for hours in the star- 
light until he was opposite Trimmer, a vil- 
lage with store, post-office and _ hotel, 
whose chief citizen was a fine old pioneer 
named Maxon. 

“Regular brick is Maxon,” Jack 
thought, “He'll know all about these 
Texan trespassers. “We'll get across this 
little creek,” he added aloud to his horse. 
“Now, ef ye don’t swim like a steel-head, 
drown and be disgraced besides!” 

He spurred his lean, wild-éyed horse, 
“Bronk,” to the edge of the caving bank, 
forced him over into an eddy where the 
water was thirty feet deep, slid out of the 
saddle, clutching the rein, swam alongside 
and steered the animal for a bit of old 
wood-road on the north side that he knew 
about, and could locate as they drew 
near by two clumps of cottonwoods. 

“Bronk was a per-fessional swimmer,” 
Jack said afterwards, “and he seemed 
ter know that old wood-road, fer he went 
straight to it in the dark. Then some- 
thing frightened him. Didn’t know then 
what it was! He turns and tries to swim 
back to the south side—another quarter 
of a mile in that aggravatin’ river, which 
was cold as Greenland.” 

“Tough luck!” the other ranger said, 
“S’pose ye felt silly when ye clum out 
on the wrong side an’ started for that 
Centerville bridge.” 

“Not much, I didn’t,” Jack retorted, 
“Swum around him; batted him in the 
haid. Told him ter git back ter the Trim- 
mer side and git out right quick, or I’d 
sell him ter a Dago an’ a garbage cart. 
Took the hint? Of course he did. 

“But Bronk was still scairt of that old 
road, so he swims up an’ down the north 
bank kinder slow, an’ I seen he knows 
what he’s about. All at once he jumps 
out in a new place, under the bushes, an’ 
I jest does manage ter catch a stirrup 
an’ gets on an’ up to the main road.” 

“Close call, that!” the other said, “I’d 
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as soon swim the Sacramento at Redding. 
That’s been done a few times. ‘Sheet- 
Iron Jack,’ the outlaw did it once in 
winter when three sheriffs were after him, 
back in the sixties.” 

“Close call, nothing,” was Jack’s re- 
joinder. “All goes with the job and we 
does our part. 


“But as I was tellin’ ye, Bronk an’ [| 
got up to Maxon’s place about midnight. 
I knows him for a fine fellow, so I took 
chances. Pried open his stable; put 
Bronk in an’ fed him. Went up to the 
house, walked right into the kitchen, 
struck a match, began hunting for grub. 

““Who’s there Maxon sings out. 

“Jest me, Jack Deal, a poor old forest 


ranger. Lie still, an’ I’ll get something to 


eat an’ hunt a bed.” 


Maxon jumps out, comes down without 
dressin’, stands an’ laughs fit ter kill, an’ 
looks at the streak of red-yellow water 
from the front door ter the bread-box. 

“Jack,” he says, “Whar ye been? Did 


ye fall into King, an’ you a ranger?” 


“No,” I tells him, “When rangers has 
ter take water they does it on purpose!. 
Me and Bronk have been three days an’ 
two nights a-swimmin’ down from. the 
haid of Bubb Creek up by the snowline. 
We wanted to see whether logs could be 
floated down ter Lake Tulare.” 


Then that jolly old pioneer, Maxon, 
jumps up an’ down, an’ howls in joy, an’ 
gets me a breakfast, an’ puts me to bed, 
an’ lends me his Sunday. suit, an’ tells 
me about the Texan cattle. 


_ The next morning brother Maxon 
shows me why Bronk wouldn’t take the 
old wood-road—it was washed out an’ 
plumb full of barbed wire; we’d have 
been killed there. Then he takes me 
down the river a piece, an’ we finds the 
Texan bosses, who agreed to round up 
an’ keep their stock out of our Forest—- 
which they did. When we gets back, an’ 
has dinner Maxon felt towards me as if 
I was a son of his own. Wanted me ter 
stay a week; wouldn’t let me pay a cent. 
Said the Forest boys must never pass by 
without a call. Said he’d just have to 
tell everybody about our Bubb Creek | 
swim. Then I went along on Forest 
work. 
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A Talisman Which Enabled the W earer to Read Bad Men's Hearts 


By Merden Law 


ROM the desolate headland Alborn 
[F gazed down through a drizzling 
mist to the sea where long, grey 
breakers, like outstretched, grasping 
hands, clawed at the hardpacked beach. 
He saw something there, a rolling fan- 
tastic form, that fascinated him. Higher 
and higher it was flung upon the sands, 
until at length it lay beyond the fingers of 
the slithering waves. Then he looked 
cautiously about. On either side the tide- 
driven waters of the sound; back of him 
the pine forest with its tangled under- 
growing vegetation. Everything was wet 
with the wetness of a north coast winter, 
and even now a scud of rain beat out the 
vision below. 

Alborn turned and laboriously made 
his way by a winding, water-run path to 
the beach. Patches of kelp, the long 
brown tenacles sprawling futilely, lay here 
and there on the sand, and entangled in 
one of these heaps of iodinated seaweed 
he found the form he had seen from 
above. It was wrapped in a red blanket, 
wound tightly with frayed and weather- 
beaten ropes. 

Again Alborn looked stealthily around 
him, and after a moment took out his 
pocket knife and knelt beside the bundle. 
Cuting the ropes, he carefully removed 
a part of the wrapping, and gazed in 
silence at the dead body of an Indian— 
a very old man—the ancient, eery face 
bleached by the sea water and creased 


with a thousand wrinkles. In the socket 
of the right eye was a round red stone. 
Alborn plucked it forth with a cry—he 
thought it a ruby or a garnet—but a 
second glance undeceived him. It was an 
agate, and with an oath of disappoint- 
ment he gestured as if to throw it aside, 
paused, then slipped it into his coat 
pocket. 

Around the neck of the corpse was a 
necklace of heavy, beaten gold, and this 
he also removed. Swiftly he tore at the 
wet blanket there might be other treas- 
ures. But he found nothing more, and 
suddenly looking up his heart tightened. 
On the headland, through the growing 
dusk, he seemed to see a bronzed face. He 
sprang up—and the face was gone. “Im- 
agination,” he muttered. “My nerves—” 

Without a backward glance at the 
body, Alborn crept away from the beach 
and along a half obliterated path through 
the drenched and gloomy forest until he 
reached a decaying, tumbledown cabin in 
a little clearing. 

There he threw a few pineknots on the 
dying fire, which sprang into life and 
swept from the room for a moment the 
phantoms of age and dreary loneliness. 
Then he hid the necklace under the brick 
hearth. Twilight passed quickly, and as 
night fell he lit a candle and braced the 
flimsy door with a piece of timber torn 
from an old bunk. 

After innumerable passings to and fro, 
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like a caged animal, he sat down before 
the fire and took the agate from his 
pocket. As he gazed at the red, waxlike 
stone he heard a noise outside — the 
crackle of twigs, low voices, some words 
in a language he did not understand. 
Whipping the stone out of sight, he sat 
motionless while his innerconsciousness 
told him that he was being watched 
through cracks in the door. Again the 
snapping of twigs, and the presence was 
gone. 

_ After a time, a long time, it seemed to 
him, Alborn fell into a troubled, uneasy 
sleep. When he awoke the fire was low; 
he was chilled with the moldy dampness. 
Someone was tapping lightly at the door. 

““Who—who’s there >” he stammered. 

“John Tallpine. Man you buy fish from 
other day.” 

John Tallpine was the half breed who 
furnished him with fish and game, and 
Alborn’s fright passed away. 

“What you want, John?” he asked. 

“I’m col’. Been on long hunt. Got 
good’ game to sell.” 

Alborn got up, removed the brace from 
the door and opened it. The breed, car- 
rying two or three wild ducks, entered and 
sat down on the floor before the fire. Al- 
born resumed his seat. In silence the 


breed filled and lighted his pipe. After a 
dozen puffs he said gently: 

you rob dead man?” 

Alborn’s_ throttled nerves quivered. 


With an effort at calmness he asked: 

“What dead man?” 

“Agate Eye!” 

“TI know nothing about any agate eye.” 

“No?” queried the breed softly. 
“Lemme tell you story. One time, long 
"go, Chinook Indian chief have fight an’ 
lose eye. After that he have dream. 
Spirit in dream tell him, you find round 
red agate: put in eye an’ read bad man 
hearts. He live many years an’ die very. 
verv ol’. But all time before this he read 
bad man hearts. When he die his people 
make him ready an’ put in canoe an’ start 
for place where Chinook chiefs buried. 
Storm come; canoe capsize. Chief is 
lost an’ some men drownded, but others 
look along beach. Yesterdav they come 
down there”—he indicated the headland 
with an inclusive motion of his hand— 
“‘an’ when you go way they find chief 
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unwrapped, agate eye gone, necklace 
gone. Ilhey track you here, then come 
for me to make talk with you.” His words 
took on the tinge of finality. “Agate eye 
gone, necklace gone. You took ’em.” 

“It’s a lie,” said Alborn somewhat 
wildly. 

The breed*drew at his pipe a moment. 
“*No lie,” he said in a tone that was almost 
a caress, “no lie. I show you. Chaco 
yockwa,” he cried in Chinook. 

Almost instantly the door opened and 
four Indians shuffled in carrying a 


blanketed form. They laid it on the floor 


and the breed began to remove the wrap- 
pings. Again Alborn saw the toothless, 
wrinkled face of the dead man, and in the 
candle light it appeared more ghastly than 
when he had looked upon it at the beach. 

“You see where agate was?” said the 
breed, pointing to the grisly socket. “Give 
it to me. 

Alborn gestured a protest, then a flurry 
of anger ran through him. He drew the 
stone from his pocket and flung it down. 
“Take the damn thing,” he cried—“and 
get out.” 

the necklace >?” 

“T haven’t got the necklace—didn’t see 
it. Search me if you want to,” he added 
sullenly. 

The breed picked up the agate, in- 
serted it in the dead Indian’s eye, and 
raised the body. 

“With this he read bad man hearts. 
Look!” 

Alborn’ shivered, The .waxen glow of 
the stone fascinated him. His thoughts 
went back, back. He saw no Indians now. 
He was in a squalid room in a city. It 
was summer, but the room was cold—as 
cold as his heart—yet the old man who 
sat opposite him at the. frowsy kitchen 
table mumbled of the heat. 

“TI must have money, uncle,” he said. 

“T tell you I got no money, Paul,” re- 
plied the old man in a vapid voice. “No, 
I. got no money. But what you want 
money for? You got a good job, you wear 
good clothes—and me? I’m poor, awful 

“Listen, uncle,” began Alborn fiercely. 
“T’ve got to have money—a thousand dol- 
lars anyway. I—I’ve taken money from 
the firm. I speculated, I—” 

(Continued on Page 555) 
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Testing The Rear Left Wheel 


Adding New Terror To A Death Valley Stage Ride 


Hair-Raising Romance of Saturday Red 


By Nancy Burney 


ROM the turn in the road, after 
climbin’ Stumpit, you can get a 
glimpst o’ Ballarat.” 

Visioned dreams of Carcassonne could 
be no sweeter than the driver’s words, 
‘“‘A glimpse o’ Ballarat.” spirits and 
the road had jolted downward together on 
that tumbling way. | 

“A hankerin’ for Death Valley ain't 
botherin’ a city man without he’s a purty 
strong call to get away from some- 
wheres 

I did not reply to the implied question. 

Resenting my silence, he uncoiled a 
vicious lash, which sent us careening from 
the edge of the black cavern of envelop- 
ing gloom to a hugging of scraggly crags, 
on the inner side of the narrow road. 
And over all, the stampeding stars with a 
menacing glitter, defied man to see the 
Hand of God in this Valley of Hades. 

We came to a stop, so suddenly, that I 
was unable to realize whether I was be- 
-ing hurtled into those fearful deevs of 
night, or crushed by the grinding wheels 
against the looming awfulness of the 
naked mountain, bearing down upon us. 
-“T make a stop here an’ give ‘Fire an’ 
. Water’ a rest before the climb. Mostly 


passengers has got to walk up Stumpit, 
but as ye re only one, | guess I can make 
it. 
He disappeared around the back of the 
stage and seemed to be testing the left 
rear wheel. This he had been doing at 
intervals since our start, and from the 
suppressed grunts which accompanied 
each examination, I realized that the 
wheel was in a bad way. My wish to 
ask concerning our chances as to its get- 
ting us as far as Ballarat was tempered 
by the fear, that if I did so, he might 
think it necessary to reconsider his decis- 
ion in regard to walking up the mountain. 
I felt that to lose the driver’s jogging 
shoulder was to lose the near touch of all 
humanity. 

Sharply, he peered into my face as he 
resumed his seat and the reins. 

“Things is a changin’, though, all the 
time,” he stated presently. ‘“‘Usedta be 
we had men comin’ to the Valley every 
month or so. Now what do we get? 
Lungers an’ gent miners.” 

Silence again, but for the echoes 
tumbling after each other to their doom 
in the canyon below. Had I ever thought 
night a friendly thing, or believed in the 
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communion of silence? ihe echoes dash- 
ed against my ear drums with monotonous 
inevitableness. I shut my eyes and yet 
the road closed in behind, and pushed us 
on to the ever-meeting -point ahead, 
where mountain and canyon converged in 
blackness. Gratefuity, | swayed with the 
stage towards the lurching shoulder of the 
driver. 3 

“Satiddy Red is about the only man 
left that ain’t backin’ away from his own 
gun.” His voice unconscious of the 
silence that had’been evilly between us. 

“T s’pose you've heard o’ Satiddy?”’ 

I shook my~head, not wishing to trust 
my voice: 

“Things kind o’ livens up when Satiddy 
comes to town, but he ain’t had a real 
blow-up for some time. Git up ‘Fire an 
Water!’” 

Fearing approaching quiet, I found 
voice. “Why do they call him Saturday 
Red >” 3 

“IT don’t remember what he called his- 
self when he come to the Valley. Till it 
happened, Satiddy jest worked his claim 
like all the rest o’ them an’ minded his 
own pork an’ beans. He never tipped the 
bottle no higher than a ordinary man— 
Whoa—” 

The stage rocked to a standstill and the 
driver got out and looked after the bad 
wheel once more. 

up!” 

The stealthy silence was creeping upon 


us. He must talk. how did Sat-_ 


urday get his name?” 

“Well,” slowly, “I don’t know that 
you'd be much intrusted to hear ‘bout 
that; he ain’t what I’d call dangerous 
‘ceotin’ Satiddy nights when he’s tryin’ 
to drink Olie Pete outa town. Ge! He’s 
bad then.” 

“*As this is Saturday night!” 

He ignored my comment. 

*“‘Soon’s he seen Her it was all up with 
him. He went to the store an’ bought 
six bandanners, an’ from then on till it 
happened he’d throw away pay-dirt for 
her, any day. She was waitin-table at 
the Hotel, so he give un grubbin’ for his- 
self an’ took to eatin’ his suppers there. 
He was the best lookin’ man in town. In 
a week they was ready for a minister. 
Folks out here don’t waste much time 
waitin’ to be hitched reg’lar—an’ | don’t 


think it made much diffurence to her, 
which way; but he was all for doin’ it 
right am’ sent to Frisco for a weddin’ 
ring. While they was waitin’ for the 
ring and the next returnin’ trip o’ the 
minister, it happened. | 

“The very day before the minister 
come, Satiddy got the ring an’ went 
round to the hotel to show it to her. He 
couldn’t find her nowhere. Somebody 
said they’d seen her talkin’ to the stranger 
out behind the bildin’. I brought the 
stranger acrost the night before. He was 
a city man. 

“Well, that night at supper she was 
waitin-table as usual. They say Satiddy 
slipped her the ring when she was givin’ 
him his coffee. She didn’t seem to pay 
no ‘tention to the stranger, ’ceptin’ to say 
somethin’ low to him when he got up to 
go. 
“The next mornin’ I’d got "bout five 
mile out when I seen two people ahead in 
the road. I drew up, but the alkali was 
so bad it was some minutes fore I rec- 
ognized her an’ the stranger. She says. 
‘Joe you gota take us in,’ an’ as he kept 
his hand on the trouble side, I did. 

“When Satiddy found out she was 


gone, he went straight to Olie Pete’s, an’ 


then he went out lookin’ for strangers an’ 
shootin’ up the town generally.” 


“For strangers? You mean for the 


man who took his girl, don’t you >” 

“No sir, I means strangers! Seemed 
like he got kinda crazy on the subject, an’ 
after he’s been drinkin’ he’s out after 
strangers. But he don’t never drink ’cep- 
tin on Satiddy night; other times he’s 
jest sullen. 


“The night he had his worst blow-up, 


he did so much shootin’ “round that the 
reports was as close together as them‘ 


echoes—”” 

“Did he kill anyone>” I interrupted. 

“That’s Ballarat down there, where you 
sees them lights,” he said suddenly, with- 
out having answered my question. “‘Guess 
I better have another look at that wheel.” 
He disappeared once more behind the 
back of the stage. 

I strained my eyes. Ahead, much 


nearer than I had expected, was a small 


cluster of pale flickering lights. trying to 
hold their own in the all pervading black- 
ness about them. 
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had a record, 


The Unpretentious But Welcome Hotel 


They had an ominous look. In their 
very quietude | read danger. This was 
Saturday night. Where was the liquor 
crazed ‘Saturday Red?” 

“Well, Stranger, we're most there. 
Been quite a ride for a city man I guess.” 


“Did Saturday ever kill a man>” 
“Oh, Satiddy? In: 


Stranger, most every man in the Valley 
some better’n others o’ 
course—but we don’t tell these personal 
things to strangers. I guess Satiddy’s 
record for killin’ would compare favibly 
with the best o’ them. He’s = only man 
we got left. 

“Yes sir, he’s the only one worth talk- 
ing about.” 


Nevertheless the narrative of Death 
Valley killers did not stop there. I had 
to hear brief eulogies of several heroes of 
the trigger and bowie-knife, of whom 


Saturday was the only survivor worth 


classification. 
“Yes sir—Satiddy is the last o’ them. 
The horses were welcoming the home 


stretch and we were fast approaching 
Ballarat. My mind refused to reason—to 


think. The echoes began again their mad 
rush against my ear drums, and each 
echo broke like the report of a gun. 
Wildly the horses rushed us on. 


the old. days, 


I was afraid. Afraid with a horrible 
physical fear that numbed my mind. I 
was ready to scream like an hysterical 
woman at the sound of the driver’s voice 
—to plunge into the darkness should he 
call me ‘Stranger’ again. We were leap- 
ing into the lights .... I shut my eyes. 
I closed my mind to fears—my ears tc 
sound. My every sense was dumb. 

A crash—a mighty lurch. Were we 
being hurled into the canyon ?—Had the 
wheel come off >—I thanked God that this 
was the end..... 

“Gone to. sleep or just too stiff to 
move? Joe pulled up with such a jerk I 
thought he was goin’ to throw you out.” 

The voice was not an angel's. I open- 
ed my eyes. We were in front of the 
hotel, the door hospitably open. A few 
lights shone in peaceful serenity. The 
driver’s shoulder dropped heavily against 
mine; he seemed asleep. 

The man on the ground looked keenly 
at him; then turned to me. 

“Did Joe tell you that yarn o’ his’n 
about Satiddy Red? He did? Huh! I 
thought he’d been hittin’ up that hind 
wheel again. Well, climb down and 
come on into the hotel—the horses will 
take Joe round to the barn all right; 
they know when he’s been drinking’ as 
quick as you or me.” 
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War On The Forest Primeval 


Interesting Recollections of a Western Timber Locator 


By C. B. Watson 


BOUT a quarter of a century ago 


and speculators, in Oregon timberlands. 
Only the most available locations were 
for the first few years invaded by them. 
Among those was the renowned “Jenny 
creek country,” a great sugar pine belt in 
the Cascade mountains, near the line ct 


operations by eastern capitalists 


California. This was, perhaps, one of the 


finest forest tracts on the Pacific coast,‘ 


and when first brought to the attention 
of Michigan and Wisconsin lumbermen, 
caused a great scramble for its control. 

It became known that I was familiar 
with that region and early in March 1893, 
a company of twelve men from Portland, 
applied to me to pilot them into the area 
to be surveyed. I tried to discourage 
them by describing the conditions of the 
mountains, and assuring them that the 


month of March was usually the worst of © 


the year. They would not listen. They 
proposed to remain on the land until the 
survey should be made and in the mean- 
time to build cabins, and do such other 
work as they could. Such a scheme in- 
volved the necessity of an extensive out- 
fit and provision. 

Our rendezvous was at Bailey's s on 
Jenny Creek, that being the nearest point 
to the lands we desired to reach with 
teams. A fierce blizzard was raging and 
increased as the. day waned. From 
Bailey’s to the nearest lands we sought 
was six miles, further up the mountain, 
tho’ the rise was very gradual. The 
snow at the rendezvous was over three 
feet deep and increased as we climbed 
further into the forest. 

On the morning after the arrival of the 
locators I took four men, to trace a line 
into the timber where we hoped to camp. 
With compass and chain, we commenced 
our work, having left the rest of the party 
to prepare sleds and other things for mov- 


marked the beginnings of active | 


- down in great flakes. 


ing into the woods, which it was proposed 


.to do the next day. 


For the following fifteen hours we were 
engaged in an experience not to be for- 
gotten. All day long the snow came 
We could only see 
a few rods in any direction. One who 
has never been in one of these great 
mountain forests under like circumstances 


can form-.only a vague notion of the 


weirdness of it. The great trees, many of 
them six feet or more in diameter and 
two hundred feet high, laden with snow, 
seemed like giant spirits in funeral garb 
awaitin’ the last trump. Now and then 
avalanches loosened from the branches 
came tumbling to the ground like signals 
for the commencement of some great 
tragedy. The branches released from 
snow would spring back and coming in 
contact with other branches ready to dis- 
charge their burdens, would repeat the 
phenomenon. Occasionally some mighty 
tree unable to free itself, or to bear its 
burden, would surrender and come to the 
earth with a great crash. Saplings and 
smaller trees were bent in a great bow, 
until their topmost branches touched the 
ground. A blow from the poll of an axe 
would cause the whole burden to be 
thrown off, and, the tree springing back 
with a sudden motion would release half 
a dozen of ‘its neighbors with such addi- 
tion to the snow storm that the man who 
was caught in the down pour lost no 
time in seeking shelter. Thickets of buck- 
brush looked like monstrous snow banks, 
and when we were forced to pass through, 
or over them, we were almost suffocated. 
For hours and hours we toiled on, 
guided by the compass, wading through 
two feet of freshly fallen snow, supported 
by a crust that covered three or four feet 
more below it. Sometimes this crust car. 
ried us over a brush thicket, and tb 
breaking, would drop us six or eight 
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Had Stood Since Rome Was An Infant 


to the ground.. About the middle of the 
afternoon we reached the center of the 
first unsurveyed section, and set a stake 
in four feet of snow as our starting point 
for the next day. We now started on 
our return to Bailey’s, six miles away. 
The guide whom we had taken to find the 
first corner,,and who claimed to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole country, 
suggested a more direct route which 
would bring us to Jenny creek a mile 
above the. bridge, where we could cross 


on foot logs.’ We reached the creek be- 
fore night but found it a roaring torrent 
with three channels and the foot logs 
gone. 

We cut a tree, but the top barely 
caught the opposite bank of the first 
channel. It proved a very precarious and 
unstable bridge, and immediately after we 
had crossed, it swung out into the current 
and was hurried away. This left us ma- 
rooned on an island with an unfordable 
mountain torrent, floating ice on both 
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. ‘sides of us and night coming on apace. 


There were a few cottonwood trees, but 
they seemed too short to bridge the chan- 
nel. We had no option but to try; the 
first two we cut went down the stream; 
the third got its top tangled among some 
willows and held. It looked wholly un- 
safe but was our only chance. The stream 
seemed to be rising and would soon cover 
our small island, so we ventured, one-at a 
time. 
- As the one on the log neared the op- 
posite bank his weight would sink the 
floating mass until he was knee deep in 
water, and when the top was reached he 
found still another rod of water waist 
deep which had to be waded; but the ad- 
venturer was now among the willows, 
where he could hold on and keep from 
being washed ashore off his feet. It would 
have been almost impossible for a man to 


save himself, if he had fallen into either 


of these channels. 

We still had a third channel to cross 
and no chance to improvise a_ bridge. 
This channel, though wide. than either 
of the others, was not so deep nor turbu- 
lent and by wading and swimming we 
finally made land, counted noses, and en- 
gaged in congratulations when all answer- 
ed to roll-call. We reached camp in time 
to prevent the starting out of a search 
party. . 

The day at camp had not been without 
incident. Two of the boys in trying to 
cross the creek with their blankets, with 
the intention of sleeping in a barn on the 
other side had fallen into the stream. 
Their comrades fished them out, but the 
blankets were lost. 

The next morning with the storm still 
raging, I, with my party of the day be- 
fore started back to the end of the pre- 
vious day’s work at the center of section 
six, six miles away, while the remainder 
prepared to move camp through the same 
stretch of unbroken snow. We ventured 
no more experiments with Jenny Creek. 
We crossed the bridge and followed. as 
well as we could, our trail of yesterday, 
with its six inches of new snow. We 
made remarkably good time for the cir- 
cumstances. From our stake of the day 
before. we ran a line two miles due south 
over the summit of Parker mountain, 
where we found the snow seven feet 


‘deep, but with a crust three feet below 
the“ top that bore us up, except when 
crossing bunches of buck-brush where we 


sometimes broke through and had to be 
pulled out. Our experience the day be- 
fore had suggested the utility of having 
ropes along for such occasions. We 
found them of service, for without help 
there were places where, one being alone, 
might have been unable to get out. 


In the evening as we were returning 
across the summit of Parker mountain, 
at an altitude of over six thousand feet, 
the storm ceased and the sun came out 
in dazzling brightness. The top of this 
mountain is without timber, and afforded 
us a splendid outlook over miles and 
miles of forest-clad billows all covered 
with snow. The scene was truly arctic 
in appearance. Seventy miles away to 
the south, Shasta stood out so clear, 
bright and lofty, that it called forth ex- 
pressions of admiration from the most 
hardened mountaineer of the party. We 
had little time for loitering, as we were 
not informed whether the moving and 
location of our camp had been success- 


fully accomplished. We reached the 


‘designated place, just as darkness was set- 


ting in, piloted by the smoke which in- 
dicated that the boys were there. We 
found the:whole gang. 

The storm was beginning again and a 
strong wind was blowing. e moving 


had been a strenuous operation and they. 


had arrived so late that every thing was 
in a jumbled and chaotic state; no tents 
up nor supper prepared. The crowd was 
a motley one, sailors, clerks and me- 
chanics. There were four genuine tim- 


bermen from Maine, the rest were ten- | 


derfeet in the business. Some were clad 
very lightly and wore summer shoes. It 


-is easy to imagine their predicament. - 


Some one had set fire to a great dead 
sugar pine tree. six feet in diameter, 
which stood in the center of the camp. 
The fire ran up the pitchy trunk with 
lightning speed. It required but a glance 
to see thet a new danger had been added 
by this flaming tree, in the rising hurri- 
cane and a driving snow storm that mul- 
tiplied our past experience. It was evi- 
dent that the flaming tree must come 
down. Axes and cross cut saws were pro- 
(Continued on Page 553) 
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The Black Opal 


A Chapter Dealing With Hysterics and Animal Eccentricity. 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


Part V. 


“The Lion Walked Up The Ladder, and——” 


UNT FISKE as good as charged 
everything that’s happened to the 
opal ring, last night,’’ said Janice 

Jerome, crossly, as she slipped out of her 

morning gown and into an expensively 

simple frock for luncheon and afternoon 
bridge. “The basket of champagne was 


bad enough; but the nasty, smelly skin © 


in the basement was the last camel that—- 
What are you laughing at?” 
“The world — myself — everything!” 
Charlotte answered, a tinge of bitterness 
in her tone. 

Mrs. Jerome’s crossness melted to ten- 
derness. 

“That’s a strange thing for a young girl 
to say on the morning after the— Why, 
my dear, this should be the happiest day 
of your life! A good man has told you 
that he loves you, has asked you to be his 
wife—” 

“Oh, he’s good, all righty,’ Charlotte 
conceded, powdering her sunburned 
cheeks with vicious little dabs of the now- 
der puff. “I have an ingrowing' suspicion 


that he’ll expect me to be good, too. 
Nothing makes me so downright contrary 
as—" 


- the smell; and I’m sure, the skin in the 


“Did you have any luck with the shoot- 
ing, this morning?”’ Mrs. Jerome hastily 
interrupted, turning the conversational 
stream into less rocky channels. 

“Not much,” Charlotte confessed. “We 
ran onto a movie company that’s ‘on loca- 
tion,’ a little way from here, and we were 
so interested in watching them get ready 
to pull off some stunt that we lost an 
hour or two, and it was too late to go 
where the game was. Mr. Lee said we'd 
have a lion-hunt tomorrow or next day—” 

“And Aunt Fiske says that the lion— 
the mate to the one that was killed—will 
hunt us. She is certain that he’ll follow 


basement smells, when it comes to that. 
Are you going to wear your blue gown >” 

“Yes,”’ said Charlotte, dreamily. “Jack 
likes me in blue: Only he thinks it’s 
pink.” 

Mrs. Jerome slanted a_ speculative 
glance at her daughter, and again divert- 
ed the conversational stream. 

“Strangest thing about those pearls! 
Aunt Fiske has always. been daffy about 
them—was afraid they'd be stolen. She 
used to hide them in the queerest places. 
She gave me her bed-slippers once, when 
I was at the house over night; and I 
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shook them out of the toe.” 

“Yes, | remember,” Charlotte absently 
responded. 

“And when she lost them, the other 
night, she was keen to call in a detective 
or the police, I’m not sure which; but she 
hasn’t mentioned it since. I spoke to her 
about it this morning, for—er— Well, 
you know she’s always said she intended 
. them as a wedding present for you. But 
she gave me no satisfaction whatever, in- 
deed, as much as told me that she'd 
changed her mind about having in the 
police—” 

“Oh-h! What was that? Look, 
mamma! A man at the window— 
Shucks! It’s only Collins. He’s washing 


them on the outside. Shall I unfasten the 


other window, Collins >” 

But already Collins was out of sight; 
and Charlotte heard the bumping and 
scraping of the ladder against the side of 
the house as he dragged the ladder down. 

“Didn’t know that anybody was in the 
room, I guess,” she commented. 

‘About those pearls,” Mrs. Jerome con- 
tinued, with gentle persistency. “I asked 
Aunt Fiske in so many words if she were 
sure that she had placed them on the 
toilet table by the window, when she took 
her forty winks. I thought, you know, that 
she might have hung them on a hook, 
under some garment, in her closet, or 
slipped them into an empty vase, or— 


Well, I suggested several places where she — 


might have hidden them; and I offered to 
help her look for them. My dear, she 
was short with me, actually—”’ 

“Why. do you walk like that?” Char- 
lotte broke in. 

“Like— What do you mean? Oh, I 
know!: Mrs. Farrel said that I walked 
like a camel. And yet there is no sore- 
ness—” 

Mrs. Jerome felt critically of her right 
side. 

“Soreness! Mamma! You don’t mean 
that you have been feeling badly and not 
letting me know?” 

Charlotte’s arms were about her little 
mother, and she was searching her face 
with anxious eyes. 

“No. of course not!” Mrs. Jerome 
reached up and patted her big girl’s 
cheek. ‘“‘No especial soreness; but Mrs. 
Farrel said that she hadn’t any. And 


Voctor Hoffman Gordon — shall we call 
him Hoffy, now, for short? You don’t 
uunk hea uke it? My dear! He’d like 
anything from you!”’. 


“But as | was saying: Mrs. Farrel ab- | 


solutely telt no soreness. Yet Dr. Gordon 
told her that if she had waited another 
moment, gangrene would have set in. 
Oh!”’ she sighed disconsolately; and _ pick- 
ing up a hand mirror, gazed at her reflec- 
tion with eyes that saw other things. “I 
wish that your father hadn’t gone on that 
trip. And why on earth did he give you 
that black opal? They’re so unlucky!” 

The question was not answered. A door 
slammed somewhere. The sound of run- 
ning feet came to them—a shriek. Like 
wildfire the alarm spread through the 
house. Mrs. Jerome began to scream 
without knowing why she screamed. 

“What in the name of heaven is the 
matter >” cried Charlotte. Mamma! Don’t 
—don’t be frightened. Nothing has hap- 
pened to us—” 

“It may be—fire again!”’ gasped Mrs. 
Jerome, clutching Charlotte’s arm. ‘‘Oh, 
hear that! It sounds like Gretchen Mal- 
lory’s voice.” 

“"Yes—she’s in her room,” Charlotte 
answered, holding her mother’s trembling 
hands. She, herself, was trembling. “I 
heard her go down the hall just after we 
came in. Maybe she saw a—a mouse. 
Dear, let me go and find out if I can help 
her in any way.” 

Mrs. Jerome’s frightened protests were 
cut short by the noisy entrance of Mrs. 
Farrel, brandishing a hairbrush; her hair 
streamed over her shoulders; and the 
sum total of her attire was a peignoir, a 
petticoat and a pair of bed slippers. 

“That beast!’’ she shrieked, her 
face twisted into a masque of fear. “I 
saw him from my window!” Her bulging 
eyes attested it. “Come! Any minute 
he’ll be loose in the hall!” 

“What beast? Where>” cried the two 
women as one, when they could be heard. 

“In there! He’s as big as—” 

**He >” — still in chorus. 

“Yes. The lion. Oh, the terrible beast!” 
Mrs. Farrel made wild gestures with the 
brush. “And Jack Benton has gone into 
the room— Gretchen Mallory’s room — 
after him. Come away!” 

They had ventured into the hall; and 
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turning in Sisiianaal fear, stared at Miss 
Mallory’s door. 

**I—I shut the door,” Mrs. Farrel coii- 
fessed, trembling. “I shut him in there— 
with her. But we can’t do any good. 
Come! Hear her! What a terrible noise! 
Oh, come away!” 

Charlotte resisted the dragging hand. 
Aunt Fiske and the Farrel girls had 


- crowded into the narrow passage; and 


Charlotte turned to her aunt. Gretchen 


_Mallory’s cries were heart-rending; but 


Charlotte made herself heard: 

“Get an ax,” she commanded. 

Aunt Fiske ran for one. The other wo- 
men promptly deserted Charlotte for the 
safety of Mrs. Farrel’s room. All save her 
mother. 

Suddenly Gretchen’s shrieks ceased; 
but at the same moment an uproar arose 
outside the house. 

“Charlotte! Charlotte! Let us go,” 
quavered Mrs. Jerome. 

“Hush mother! You go. [—” 

She ran down the hall to the closed 


door of Gretchen’s room. It was ominously 


~ quiet within. Then she heard, in a familiar 


voice: 

“Don’t move, Gretchen! Steady, now! 
If he stirs—” 

‘“‘But—you haven’t—anything—to stop 
him!” moaned Gretchen. 

“I have my hands’—dquietly. “If he 
springs, I’ll catch him ’round the neck. 
While I’m choking him, get the door 
open—run!” 

Charlotte; her hands clasped over her 
wildly beating heart, prayed incoherently, 
with little gasps of spent breath: 

“Oh, God! Save my—save! Don’t 
let-—anything—happen! Don’t—” 

Aunt Fiske had used a brief moment in 
hunting for an ax; and finding none, she 
blew the horn lustily for the ranch hands. 
They came on the run, spades, hoes, 
stones, turned weapons, in their hands. 
She herded her motley army around the 
house to where a tall step-ladder led to 


an open window. Here were the three 


young men, guests of Mr. Lee, Mr. Lee, 
himself, Collins, white-faced. shaking, and 
a bluff, red-headed man with a business- 
like air, a roving eye, and a rawhide. 
‘No yer don’t!” he yapped, grabbing 
Mr. Lee by the arm as that gentleman, 
shotgun in hand, prepared to mount the 


ladder. ‘But’ — Mr. Lee expostulated, 
turning a face of black wrath on the mus- 
cular person whose grasp he could not 
shake off— “Benton went up there alone, 
bare-handed. Didn’t wait to get a gun. 
Do you suppose we'll stand here like a lot 


of stumps and let that lion— What's it | 


to you, anyway>” 
The red-headed one’s grasp tightened. 

“Shoot her! I-guess you don’t shoot 
that there lion!” he stated, with emphasis. 
“She’s a perfec’ lady, Annie is. Leave me 
at her! She'll come with her ol’ pal 
Bill without any fuss a-tall.” 

“From the noise, I judge he’s chewed 
up Gretchen Mallory already,” said Aunt 
Fiske, tartly. “I said right along what 
would happen if that smelly skin in the 
basement—” 

“Chew! Annie chew? She ain’t got 
three teeth that hit—” 

Mr. Lee deliberately stepped off the 
ladder, and leaned the gun against the 
side of the house. 

‘Am I dreaming,” he demanded, of no 
one in particular, “or do I dream? Mts. 
Farrel looks out of her window and sees 
a lion walking up a stepladder into Miss 
Mallory’s room, and she screams. We— 
five men—are sitting smoking under the 
pepper tree, waiting for the bell to an- 
nounce the luncheon to which we — my 
three guests and myself—have been. in- 
vited. Mrs. Farrel screams again. We 


look out and see the lion with his—her: 
_—its head in the window. Benton jumps, 


and before any of us can more than bat 
an eye—”’ 

“Come and get your old lion,” a voice 
drawled; and looking up, the crowd dis- 
covered Benton grinning sheepishly in the 
window. 

“Sure!” responded the red-haired man, 
cheerfully. ‘“That’s what I been tryin’ to 
tell em. I don’t know how come Annie 
got loose from the lot—we’re runnin’ a 
nature fillum over here a ways. But she 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, Annie wouldn’t—” 
* “T never heard of such things as lions 
walking up stepladders!”’ said Aunt Fiske, 
with proper indignation. 

“Well, yer see, lady, Annie was in a 
show before we got her. That was her 
stunt. When she got to the top, she ex- 
nected a lump of sugar. Now you watch! 
I got some lumps in my pocket, against I 
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sh’d find her. 
it to her.” 

He held out three lumps to Aunt Fiske; 
but she declined them with an indignant 
sniff. 

“All right! 
a word with her. 
along, old girl!” 

Jack Benton’s head was promptly with- 
drawn from the window, and in a moment 
was replaced by Annie’s, gently inquiring, 
sleepy-eyed. A moment she lingered, feet 
planted on the window-sill; then slowly, 
following the lure of the sugar lumps, she 
came down the ladder, to a respectfully 
aloof circle of onlookers. 

“He — she — doesn’t look half as big 
coming down as—er—it did going up,” 
commented Mr. Lee, as the red-haired 
man snapped a leash in Annie’s collar— 
no one had noticed the collar—and led 
her, unprotesting, like some big, tawny- 
haired dog, in the direction of the 
“location.” 

Meanwhile, Gretchen Mallory was en- 
_joying a mild fit of hysteria. Dr. Hoff- 
man Gordon having arrived in his car,at 
the opportune moment, took charge of 


Mebbe yer'd like to give 


I'll just step up and have 
Come, Annie! Come 


lion! 
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her. Aunt Fiske went to the frightened 
women in Mrs. Farrel’s room; and in the 
way of resuming the everyday affairs of 
life, announced that luncheon would be 
on the table in twenty minutes. Coming 
out, she nearly’ ran over Charlotte and 
Jack at a turn of the hall. Nearly—for | 
she stopped just in time to hear: ) 

“With your hands — your poor, band- 
aged hands—you would have choked that 
Now, don’t deny it! I suppose I— 
I may be permitted to tell yu > that vou 
are a hero, even if | am—engaged.” 

And this from Jack: 

“Aw, forget it! Er—!I mean—Lottie!” 

But Charlotte had rushed away; and 
Aunt Fiske, smiling grimly, followed them 
down to the dining room. 

Janice Jerome decided that she would — 
remain upstairs with Gretchen Mallory; 
but the two high-strung, nervous women 
could not long remain quiet, and very — 
soon joined the other guests in spite of 
the strict orders of Dr. Hoffman Gordon. 
Everyone at the table was extolling the 
courage of Jack Benton—much to his em- 
barrassment. Dr. Gordon hastened to 
switch the limelight to paenett. 


(To Be Continued.) 


CONCORDS 


Warwick James Price. 


The enraptured poet lifts far-seeing eyes 
To cloudcaps, crimsoned by the setting sun, 
And in their shifting shapes ends dreams begun 
When dew-kissed dawn set seal on eastern skies. 
The composer conjures forth his harmonies 
Undying, when the world’s grey work is done, » 
-From concords out of self-heard whispers spun, 
“As errant fingers linger on the keys. 


The pageant of the evening heavens is naught — 
But what impassioned seeking lends to mist; 
Immortal symphonies are only caught 

By ears which long desire has taught to list. 

But thou art inspiration—yea and prize: 
Incentive and reward in thy dear eyes. 
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Fair Days In 
The Far East 


Yokohama’s Fine Port an 
Example to the West 


Polite and Ceremonious Merchants of the Orient 


By Walter Scott 


O the tourist, eager to behold the 
far-famed beauties of Nikko, or 

Miyanoshita, or the curious places 
in Tokyo, eighteen miles away, Yoko- 
hama often fails to receive the attention 
which it deserves as the chief treaty- 
port of Japan—one of the principal cities 
of the Empire and the home of 400,000 
people. 

It is located on the western shore of 
Tokyo Bay. The city lies in a plain that 
is only a few feet above the sea level and 
that stretches backward for a mile or 
more to the low wooded height called 
“the Bluff,” extends around the 
city in a crescent five miles from tip to 
tip where they come down to the sea. 
Coming up the Bay one sees on the left— 


first, the lovely cream-colored cliffs top- 


ped with pine trees, and nearer, the fish- 
er village of Homoku. Then the steam- 
er suddenly rounds the end of the Bluff, 


U. S. Consulate, Yokohama 


and behind this lie the gray-tiled roofs of 


the smoky city and the towers of the for- 


eign churches and residences standing 
out above the trees along the Bluff. If 
the day be clear beyond these in the hazy 
distance one will see the long rocky line 
of the Hakone Mountains with, to the 
south, Fujiyama’s lofty snow-capped 
summit glistening in the sun. Over all is 
the exquisite soft blue sky, than which 
nothing can be more beautiful. The 


northern half of the bluff is the home of 


the Japanese of the better class and its 
deep green slopes are dotted with quaint 
weather-worn houses and temples and an 
occasional foreignized mansion of some 
merchant prince. 
No finer harbor than that of Yokoham 
can be found in the Orient. Behind its 
splendid breakwater—built with the in- 
demnity money which the United States 


generously returned—ride at anchor mer- 


Ships From All the Maritime Nations Visit Yokohama 
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Mausoleum of Jimmu Tenno, First Emperor of Japan. Built 1890 


chant ships of the principal. maritime na- 
tions of the world. The docks to which 
the tourist heads, after the quarantine 
oficial have made their examination, are 
of far better construction than one will 
find in any of the Pacific Coast harbors. 
Vessels of the heaviest draught can load 
or unload alongside these concrete piers 
into warehouses of steel and slate that 
represent the highest achievement in 
engineering. 

The .waterfront of Yokohama can 
present a splendid example to western 
cities of what a waterfront should be. 
From the entrance to the custom house 
pier a boulevard known as “The Bund” 


extends southward along the sea wall for © 


a distance of half a mile. Fronting on 
this splendid driveway are the principal 
clubs, hotels and office buildings of the 
Foreign Settlement—a motley array of 
grandiose and conflicting architectural 
forms. The streets back of the Bund are 
where the shops for foreigners are locat- 
ed. In the Japanese town proper, how- 
ever, which lies to the north of the Cus: 
tom House gate, are the Benton Dori and 
Honcho Dori, streets that are famous for 
their shops. Here the heavy fortress-like 
buildings of the Settlement give place to 
the low unpainted structures in which the 
suave Japanese proprietors, with an un- 
erring sense of beauty, have grouped 


their wares in ‘a quite alluring way. In 
those two narrow streets what beautiful 
things in lacquer and bronze and ivory 
have been grouped together! What a 


~ sight it is to see each new party of wo- 


men tourists haunt the silk and embroid- 
ery shops, with a fierce sort of joy sug- 
gestive of preying animals! 

There are many curious things to be 
seen in [heater Street, not far distant. 
This is the Great White Way of Yoko- 
hama. It is thronged from morning until 
far in the night with Japanese, who come 
to vary the monotony of their lives with 
the glamor of its cheap attractions. 
Theater Street will not have much to in- 
terest the Foreigner, even the tourist. 
Its theaters, of which there are many, 
present entertainments quite incompre- 
hensible, and the quickest way to be 
bored is to attempt to be interested in 
some rambling story of blood and treacih- 
ery. The chief attraction of this thor- 
oughfare are the crowds of Japanese. | 

The tourist will probably confine his 
shopping to the Benton Dori, but the old 
foreign resident knows the places where 
better bargains can be found. Moto- 
machi, just under the Bluff, has a street 
of shops full of all the lovely wares that 
Japan can offer. 

The polite and ceremonious merchants 
of Motomachi come to know their pat- 
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FAIR DAYS _ IN 


rons very well and a feeling of mutual 
good will is established. Who can forget 
the hours spent in Furuiya’s curio shop, 
where the garrulous old man sits sur- 
rounded by his antique bronzes and lac- 
quers, prints and swords, a multifarious 
array of beautiful objects! One remem- 
bers vividly the shy and gentle Takata 
San holding up for inspection some won- 
derful bit of embroidery. Then there is 
Sakaguchi, whose shop opposite the tem- 
ple is lined with rows of solemn Buddhas 
in brass, and lanterns and vases and 
boxes of the same ware that are mar- 
vels of workmanship. At the corner is a 
fruit shop, lighting up its weather-worn 
walls with a wealth of color in its mounds 
of ruddy apples, yellow biwas, pears and 
pomegranates. And there is the friendly 
old bookseller, who remembers what his 
grandfather told him of the days when 
Commodore Perry came to Japan, to de- 
mand the opening of the country to for- 
eign trade. This stout, good-natured 
Japanese, in a rustling silk kimono, can 
make us see his venerable relative, who 
had so little confidence in these strangers 
from across the Pacific. 

Passing through this street in Moto- 
machi, with its crowds of peddlers; car- 
ters, pilgrims, beggars, rikisha men, a 
never-ending procession and a babel of 
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strange cries, one notices that everywhere 
are children. Literally swarms of them. 
Every woman carries one on her back or 
in her arms. Every child, old enough to 
bear the weight, has a small brother or 
sister on his shoulders. They call children 
““treasure-flowers” in Japan, and nowhere 
in the world will one find a place where 
children are more loved and protected. 


Perhaps that is why Japanese children > 


are so interesting. No matter how poor 
or dirty he may be, a Japanese baby wins 
one with his smile and his perfectly polite 


bow. . 


‘Tf one is not particularly interested ‘n 
shops and streets, it will not take him 
very long to get out into the beautiful 
country. A half hour’s walk from the 
Bluff will take one over into the midst 
of rice fields and gardens and patches of 
pine woods. And one finally comes to 
the heights below which the waters of 
Mississippi Bay—separated from Tokyo 
Bay by a wooded peninsula—glisten in 
the sun. There one may watch the 
bronzed fishermen drawing in their nets, 
or sailing their clumsy boats lazily out 
into the larger Tokyo Bay. One can re- 
turn home by electric tram or rikisha, or 
he can go on to Homoku and watch the 
fishermen bringing in their loads of sea- 
weed to be spread on mats and dried in 
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the sun. If the tramper should return to. 


the Bluff just at sundown, looking out 
toward the west he will see Fujiyama’s 
outlines silhouetted against a golden mist 
that makes a picture inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. Whoever has Fujiyama for a com- 
panion can forgive Yokohama most of its 
deficiencies. It always remains one’s 
most vivid recollection of all the charms 
of Japan. 

Whatever Yokohama is at other times 
it is nothing but beautiful in April when 
the cherry blossoms come and the green 


of the Bluff is flecked with sprays of deli- 


cate pink. There are few gardens that. 


do not show over their high walls these 
tokens of awakened spring. It is a sea- 
son of rejoicing indeed. The rikisha men 
~ begin to leave off their heavy winter 
clothes and are clad in close fitting trou- 
sers of snowy white, wide-sleeved cloaks 
and round white hats. Every woman is 
a “Madam Butterfly” then. They no 
longer wear the somber-hued kimonos and 


cloaks, but stroll about in lovely silks and 
wonderful obis of gold embroidery. They 


. seem to lose their dull, shut-in air, and 


manifest more of that care-free spirit 
which we are led to believe is character- 
istic of the Japanese. The children, too, 
now wear summer clothes and every street 
and alley in Motomachi is dotted with 
these moving bits of color. The bare 
boughs of the larger trees begin to put 
forth their.leaves and the evergreen trees 
and hedges of the gardens gach day show 
fresher verdure. Then the long-awaited 
coming of the cherry flowers is announced 
on every side. 

In Yokohama everybody goes to the 
parks where the cherry trees are more 
numerous. Nogeyama Park, on_ the 
Japanese side of the Bluff that extends in 
a crescent around the city, is a thing of 
beauty these days. To reach it one must 
walk through the streets of Yokohama 
proper, on up a fairly steep incline by 
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THE MASQUE. 
By E. E. Griffith. 


When I’m walking down the street, 
Many are the folks I meet; 

Yet I feel that I have strayed, 

To a mighty masquerade; 

For the faces that I see, 

Often bring no hint to me 

Of the thoughts that press the brain, 
Whether they be joy or pain, 
Whether wonder, love or hate, 
Whether petty, common, great, 
What their pet antipathy > 

What extent of sympathy ? 

Painted masks, these myriad faces, 
Hiding honor and disgraces, 

Hiding in their inmost heart 
Thoughts which they conceal with art. 


How this mad monotony 


Savors of satiety! 


Would that they would lift the veil, 
Smile or sigh or laugh or wail, 

Just a little, so to me, 

Comes their minds’ activity; 

So that I may somehow know, 

How, with them, the world-winds blow. 
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Stories From 


The Files 


Famous Writers Who Contrib- 
uted to the Overland Monthly 
Fifty Years Ago 


Medieval Romance Twain Wrote for the Over- 
land Monthly in 1869 


By E. Clarence O’Day 


MEDIEVAL ROMANCE” was con- 
tributed to the Overland Monthly 
in October 1868 by Mark Twain. 
It was distinctive of the style, which 
Twain retained to the end of his working 
days, and which, apparently was as easy 


to him as pleasing to his readers. He had 


been touring Italy. Thus he relates: 


We voyaged by steamer down the Lago 


di Lecco, through wild mountain scen- 
ery, and by hamlets and villas, and dis- 
embarked at the town of Lecco. They 
said it was two hours by carriage to the 
ancient city of Begamo, and that we 
should arrive there in good season for 
the train. We got an open barouche, 
and a wild boisterous driver and set 
out. It was delighiful. We had a fast 
team and a perfectly smooth road. 
There were towering cliffs on our left, 
and the pretty Lago di Lecco on our 
right, and every now and then it rained 
on us. 

Just before starting the driver idl up 
in the street a stump of a cigar an inch 
long and put it in his mouth. When he 
had carried it thus in his mouth for 
about an hour, I thought it would be 
only Christian charity to give him a 
light. I handed him my cigar, which I 
had just lit, and he put it in his mouth 
and returned his stump to his pocket. 
We saw interior Italy now... 


We whisked by many a gray old nadie | 


castle, clad thick with ivy that swung 
its green banners down from the towers 
and turrets, where once some old Cru- 


sader’s flag had floated. The driver 


Twain Statue at Hannibal, Mo. 


pointed to one of these ancient fort- 

resses and said: 

“Do you see that great iron hook that 
projects from the wall, just under the 
highest window in the ruined tower?” 

We said we could not see it at such a 
distance, but had no doubt it was 
there. 

“Well,” he said, “there is a legend con- 
nected with that iron hook. Nearly 
seven hundred years ago, that castle 
was the property of the noble Count 
Luigi Gennaro Guido Alphonse di 
Genova—”’ 

“What was his other name>?” said one of 
the party. 

“He had no other name. The name | 
have spoken was all the name he had. 
He was the son of—” 

“Never mind the particulars. Go on with 
the legend.” 

The Legend. 

All the world at that time was in a wild 
excitement about the Holy Sephulchre. 
All the great feudal lords in Europe were 
pledging their lands and pawning their 
plate to fit out men-at-arms, so that they 
might join the grand armies of Christen- 
dom, and win renown in the Holy Wars. 

The Count Luigi raised money like the 
rest and one mild September morning, 
armed with a battle axe, with a barbican, 
cressett, portcullis, Enfield rifle, Prussian 
needle gun and thundering culverin, he 
rode through the greaves of his donjon- 
keep with as gallant a troop of Christian 
bandits as ever stepped in Italy. He had 
his sword Excalibur with him. His beau- 


| 


tiful countess and her young daughter, 
waved him a tearful adieu from the bat- 
tering-rams and buttresses of the fortress, 
and he galloped away with a happy heart. 


He made a raid on a neighboring baron 


and completed his outfit with the booty 
secured. He then razed the castle to the 
ground, massacred the family and moved 
on. They were hardy fellows in the 
grand old days of chivalry. Alas! those 
days will never come again. 

Count Luigi grew high in fame in the 
Holy Land. He plunged into the carnage 
of a hundred battles, but his good Ex- 


calibur always brought him out alive, al-— 


beit often sorely wounded. His face be- 
came browned by exposure to the Syrian 
sun in long marches. He suffered hunger 
and thirst. He pined in prisons. He 
languished in loathsome plague-hospit- 
als. And many and many a time he 
thought of his loved ones at home, and 
wondered if all was well with them. But 
his heart said—Peace, is not thy brother 
watching over thy household? 

Fifty-two years waxed and waned; the 
good fight was won. Godfrey reigned in 
Jerusalem—the Christian hosts reared the 
banner of the cross above the Holy 


Joseph T. Goodman, Employer of Twain in the 
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Sepulchre! 
Twilight was approaching. Fifty harle- 

quins in flowing robes approached the 

castle wearily, for they were on foot, and 


the dust upon their garments showed that. 


they had travelled far. They overtook a 
peasant and asked him if it was likely 
they could get food and a hospitable bed 
there, for love of Christian charity, and if 
perchance a moral parlor entertainment 
might meet with a generous countenance 
—‘‘for” said they, “this exhibition hath 
no feature that could offend the most fas- 
tidious.”” 

“Marry,” quoth the peasant, “an it 
please your worship, ye had better go 
many a rood hence with your juggling cir- 
4 than trust your bones in yonder cas- 
tle.” 

“How now Sirrah!” exclaimed the 
chief monk, “explain thy ribald speech or 
by’r lady it shall go hard with thee.” 

“Peace good mountebank, I did but ut- 
ter the truth that was in my heart. San 
Paolo be my witness, that did ye but find 
the stout Count Leonardo in his cups, 
sheer from the castle’s topmost ba'tle- 
ments would he hurl ye all! Alack-a-day, 
the good Lord Luigi reigns not here in 
these sad times.” 

“The good Lord Luigi >’’ 

“Aye none other, please your worship. 
In his day the poor rejoiced in plenty, 
and the rich he did oppress; taxes were 
not known; the fathers of the church 
waxed fat upon his bounty; travellers 
went and came, with none to interfere; 
and whosoever would, might tarry in his 
halls in cordial welcome, and eat his 
bread and drink his wine withal. But 
woe is me! Iwo and forty years agone 
the good Count rode away to fight for 
the Holy Cross, and many a year ‘has 
flown since word or token was had of 
him. Men say his bones lie bleaching in 
the fields of ‘Palestine. 

“And now?” 

“Now! God ’a mercy, the cruel Leon- 
ardo lords it in the castle. He wrings 
taxes from the poor; he robs all travell- 
ers that journey by his gates; he spends 
his days in feuds and murders, and his 
nights in revel and debauch; he roasts 
the fathers of the church upon his kitchen 
spits, and enjoyeth the same, calling it 
pastime. These thirty years Luigi’s coun- 
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As Mining Was in Twain's Early Days in the Far West 


tess hath not been seen by any one in all 
this land, and many whisper that she 
pines in the dungeons of the castle for 
that she will not wed with Leonardo, say- 
ing her dear lord still liveth, and that she 
will die ere she prove false to him. They 
whisper likewise that her daughter is a 
prisoner as well. Nay, good jugglers, 
seek ye refreshments otherwheres. “Iwere 
better that ye perished in a Christian way, 
than that ye plunged from off yon dizzy 
tower. 1 give ye good day.” 

keep ye gentle youth—farewell.” 

But heedless of the peasant’s warning 
the players moved straightway towards 
the castle. 

Word was brought to Count Leonardo 
that a company of mountebanks besought 
his hospitality. 

. ‘Tis well. Dispose of them in the cus- 
tomary manner. Yet stay! I have need 
of them. Let them come hither. Later 


cast them from the battlements—or— 

how many priests have ye on hand?” 
“The day’s results are meagre; good 

my lord. An abbot and a dozen beggarly 


friars are all we have.” 

‘Hell and furies! Is the State going to 
secede? Send hither the moutebanks. 
Afterward, broil them with the priests.” 

The robed and close-coweled harle- 
quins entered. The grim Leonardo sate 
in state at the head of his council-board. 
Ranged up and down the hall on either 
hand stood near a hundred men-at-arms. 

“Ha villians!” quoth the Count, “what 
can ye do to earn the hospitality ye 
crave?” 

“Dread lord and mighty—crowded au- 
diences have greeted our humble efforts 
with rapturous applause. Among our 
body count we the versatile and talented 
Ugolino; the justly celebrated Rodolpho; 
the infant phenomenon, Sig. Beppo; the 
Palestine Pet—Zelina; the gifted and ac- 
complished Rodrigo. The management 
have spared no pains and expense—.” 

***Sdeath! What can ye do? Curb 
thy prating tongue.” 

““Good my lord—in acrobatic feats, in 
practice with the dum-bells, in balancing 

(Continued on Page 551) 
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Fallacies of Spiritism 


Serious Scientists Treat the Superstition with Disdain 


What Embryology Has Revealed of the Soul's Beginning and End 


By Janet Henderson 


HE law of substance plays an im- 


leged inhabitants. 
great French chemist Lavoisier in 1789, 
and is now recognized as an all-pervading 


about the spirit world and its al- 
It was detected by the 


law of nature. It is the basis of chem- 
istry which has made such amazing prog- 
ress in the past fifty years. It has been 
formulated as follows: 

the sum of matter which fills the uni- 
verse is unchangeable. No matter can 
be destroyed and none can be created. 
Whatever may happen to matter can 
only cause a chemical change in its 
composition. ~ For instance when coal 
burns it is merely changed into car- 
bonic acid by combination with the 
oxygen in the atmosphere. When a 
piece of sugar melts, it only passes 
from the solid to the fluid condition. A 
body may have disappeared -but its 
component parts remain in universe. 
Nothing is absolutely destroyed. Nothing 
is created anew. 

Lavoisier established this:theory of mat- 
ter by his experiments with the balance. 
It is not susceptible of disproof. 

Scientists also assert that the sum-total 
of force or energy in the universe re- 
mains the same, no matter what changes 
take place around us, and this unchange- 
able amount of energy or force is insepar- 
ably dependent on the matter. In other 
words there can be no energy or force 
without matter and no matter without 
energy. 


Spiritualistic philosophers flatly deny 


that theory and maintain the existence of 
peculiar spiritual forces of human nature, 
not subject to the law of energy. At that 
point the men of science and the sniritual- 
istic philosopher separate so widely that 
there is no possibility of their reconcilia- 
tion. - 


portant part in the controversy | 


 thought.. 


The soul as well as the body of man, 
follows the universal rule of birth develop- 
ment, decay and death, declare the scien- 
tists. Lhe soul of man begins with his 
conception. The science of embryology 
has shed new light on the laws of human 
procreation. The old mystic idea of a 
soul being specially implanted in every 
babe has been abandoned. It is now held 
that a new soul as well as a new body is 
born. The accepted theory of embryology 
is that man has his beginning as a single 
cell, formed by coalescence of the nuptial 
cells from his two parents. Through the 
father is received part of the future 
being’s characteristics. From the mother 
another part. The new speck of humanity 
thus commences life as a different entity 
from either of the parents for both have 
contributed their share to it. A new soul 


has its commencement. 


When the baby is born it has no soul, 
scientifically speaking as soul is only an- 
other name for consciousness, emotion, 
An infant has no conception of 
right or wrong. Moral awakening is a 
growth. The development of the new 
soul, or “psyche,” proceeds with the de- 
velopment of the young body. There are 
five stages of change in the human soul 
as in the physical frame; the infant unable 
to speak and unconscious of self; the soul 
of the boy or girl prior to puberty: the 
soul of the maiden or boy in the ideal- 
istic stage; the soul of the man or woman 
in full maturity; the soul of the old per- 
son in the period of degeneration which 
increases till senility and death ensue. 

The process of soul-growth and death 
is as mechanical as the birth and extinc- 
tion of worlds, say the scientific material- 
ists, who are now the dominant force ‘in 
the world of science. 

According to Haeckel “thoughtful phy- 
sicians have for centuries been convinced 
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WEEP NOT 


that the soul came to an end at death. 
They are conscious of the resemblance of 
man’s physical structure to the other 
higher animals and know that the gan- 
glionic cells of man’s brain control all 
that he possesses of spirituality. When 


those important cells: of the brain are in- 


jured man loses his powers of locomotion 
or thought and becomes a mere mass of 
inert and senseless matter. 

It is not possible that we shall ever wit- 
ness a serious conflict of spiritism and 
scientific materialism, as scientists disdain 
such an encounter, but it would have 
good effect in giving mankind a clearer 
conception of their true place in nature. 
of which subject they are sadly uninform- 
ed, notwithstanding all our schools. 

The great thinker Huxley, in one of his 
lectures, compared egotistical and short- 
sighted man to one of those little insects 
which infest old furniture, and had made 
its home in the corner of a grandfathers’ 
clock as had many generations of the in- 
sect’s ancestors. Every day and night the 
hands of the venerable time-piece had 


‘gone around, and the hours had _ been 
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chimed, but no one could solve the mys- 
tery till a younger wood-mite under- 
took the task. 

“Why it’s all perfectly clear,” explain- 
ed the investigator after careful observa- 
tion, “All this thing is for our special 
benefit and nothing else.” 

With all his scholarly attainments the 
modern scientist is as little able to guess 
the import of many natural phenomena 
that baffle him as the egotistical wood- 
mite in the grandfather’s clock. The 
scientist can pronounce the spiritualist’s 
theories as preposterous superstition — 
which most of them are—but the problem 
of the connection of body and soul is as 
much a sealed book to him as to the 


most illiterate medium. Of what that is 


mechanical and obvious in nature the 
scientific scientist can tell, but as to the 
invisible and unknown power which 
moves the universe he is dumb. In the 
reverent words of Tyndall: 

“To whom has this arm of the Lord 
been revealed? Let us lower our heads 
and acknowledge our ignorance, priest 
and philosopher, one and all.” 


WEEP NOT FOR ME. 


By Claude Weimer. 


Weep not for me when the cord shall be broken, 
Ties that have bound with a heavenly touch; 
Think only love o’er the words I have spoken; 
Death and the darkness cannot hurt me much. ~ 
Could my cold heart ever feel in the silence, 
Would it be glad of your weeping for me? 
Nay, do not weep when my feet from the highlands 
Are gone, and my voice is so silent to thee. 


Weep not too much when my face you remember; 
Make me no source of your sorrow and pain; 

Let me depart as the leaves in November 
That fall in the forest unwept by the rain. 

With the living go mingle and give of the worth 
Which remains of the dead for the living to share, 

For I shall not know in the dust of the earth 


When the all-folding shadow shall cover me there. 


{ 


“Oh, the Junes, Junes, Junes, 
I have spent among the dunes— 


ELP me finish it Pete; that’s not a 
bad beginning for a poem.” Pete, 
otherwise Patricia, did not look up 


from her sketch — blue ocean between 
pines, across a stretch of white sand. 


“Ever hungry, eating prunes, 
With a lot of other loons—" 


She offered this, her brush moving 
rapidly. 

Glad rolled over (she had been lying 
on her stomach, a favorite attitude when 
composing); for a moment she looked at 
her friend’s gracefully bent head with its 
brown, wind-blown curls. Not a flicker of 
a smile crossed Pete’s lips; she went on 
putting bunch grass in thick with her 
palette knife. 

“You have as much sentiment as that 
crooked, pine!”” Glad sputtered. 

“IT wish I had. That pine is jamful of 
sentiment. For years it has borne the buf- 
feting of ocean winds (symbolizing pa- 
tience); it shades our bungy from a hot 
sun (symbolizing protection); although 
crooked, it grows toward beauty (symbol- 
izing determination) ; it gives us cones for 
our fire (symbolizing generosity); it 
sings, sighs, rustles us to sleep (symbol- 
izing— 

“Pete dear, your face is 
burned!” Glad broke in. 


“Haven't time to set up m’umbrella,” 


awfully 


Painter’s 
Colic 


By Bessie I. Sloan 
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Pete mumbled. “You know I must finish 
this for the exhibition. Glad, for heav- 
en’s sake, write your poem and let me 
paint.” 

There fell a golden silence. 

Neither girl was aware of a new arrival 
at the Inn that morning, and as Dunbar 
Wentworth, handsome in new toggery and 
brown puttees, swung into sight, artist’s 
kit under arm, a surprised glance flashed 
between them. 

Wentworth strode to the south, study- 
ing the view critically; then with: “By 
your permission,” he set his easel near 
Pete Wayburn’s easel, to that young 
painter’s chagrin. 

This was her chosen spot. There were 
miles of ocean, miles of dunes, a thousand 
pines. Why should he intrude here? 

Thoughts jumbled angrily. She arose 
to take a distant view of her work, and 
upset her camp stool. invader 
sprang to right it, lifting his hat as she 
scowlingly thanked him. 

“That’s a jolly sketch, by Jove!” he 
commented, studying the futuristic mass 
of blue, brown and green. “A hint of 
distance along the horizon, a bit more life 
in the breakers, and you have it!” 

Pete eyed him with the dignity she 
could easily assume, and of which Glad 
was proud. 

“Tha-nks!” she drawled, coldly. 

He stared surprised at her manner. 
After a moment of hesitation he moved 
to his easel and began to paint. Glad 
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PAINTER’S COLIC 


barely suppressed an hysterical giggle; 
she looked at her flustered friend with 
comical appeal and began to write 
furiously. 

Dunbar Wentworth disregarded the 
young women; he painted, whistled, 
smoked. -Pete’s curls rioted about her 
cheeks; her brown eyes snapped. 


“‘Let’s go to the bungy, Glad!” she 


called. 

Glad waved a hasty. negative and went 
on scribbling. Pete’s temper could not 
brook unsympathetic behavior just then; 
she gathered her belongings and ploughed 
off through the sand. She would finish 
her sketch out of sight of that creature 
who had dared to speak to and criticize 
her. Conceited—she knew it by his jaunty 
manner. 

But her mood for work had passed. 
The afternoon was warm. She went to 
her room, took off her sand-filled shoes, 
shook them out of the window, and lay 
down to nap. 

No doubt, she mused, as croon of waves 
and pines lulled her to rest, the newcomer 
would paint a marvel of impressionism 
that would win the prize offered by the 
Exhibition Committee. 

The next thing she knew was Glad’s 


voice, reciting “dunes and Junes’; and 


mingled with it, a deeper voice, with a 
ringing laugh. She smoothed her ruffled 
hair. 

A roguish face looked in. 

“Mr. Wentworth will stay to supper, 
Pete, dear,” her chum piped sweetly. 
“Tamales! We have brought a bushel of 
cones for our. fire. 

“*He’s a dear!””—in a whisper. ‘You'll 
love him! Put on a fresh blouse and lis- 
ten to a real poem. Patricia will be out 
in a moment, Mr. Wentworth,” she called. 
“TI found her napping. (Put some powder 
on your nose, and don’t scowl, please.) 
You will go crazy over Mr. Wentworth’s 


sketch.” 


Glad was away again, chatting and- 


laughing with her new friend. 

Pete sat still, her lips shut in an un- 
usual line. Glad was the inexhuastible, 
audacious limit! 

It proved an evening of surprises. 
Mr. Wentworth’s sketch was wonderfully 
clever. He made a rousing fire; he opened 
tins of hot tamales and scooped them out 
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so skillfully that they stood beautifully 
intact on the warmed plates; he tied a 
kitchen fork to a rod and showed them 
how to make toast comfortably. He drank 
four cups of coffee, declaring it never 
kept him awake. 

While the cones ruddied, he told travel 
stories, sea stories, funny stories; and the 
girls laughed until their sides ached. After 
he had gone, and the lamp was extin- 
guished, Glad called from her bunk: 

“Some sport, eh, what, Pete? Haven’t 


had so. much fun in a coon’s age. Isn’t 
he—cute 
“Very cute! snapped Pete, “but [| 


wish you wouldn’t be so—so_ promis- 
cuous.” 

“Promiscuous! a scholar and a 
gentleman. I knew it at once and—” 

A pretended snore silenced her. 

Next morning Pete found Mr. Went- 
worth’s sketch, which he had forgotten. 
She told Glad that she wanted to be 
alone; and smuggling his canvas to the 
beach, she sat down and copied it. 

Why not? He had painted her view. 
She had to admit that the copy was 
better than her original sketch. Later in 
the day, Glad discovered the picture where 
Pete had replaced it. 

“‘He must have forgotten it,” she said. 
“T shall take it to the Inn.” 

“Don’t!”’ Pete interrupted. “Let him 
come after it.” At which Glad smiled 
wickedly. 

Glad and Mr. Wentworth walked, 
swam, rode together, and Pete wondered 
how they could find so much to talk 
about. 

The artist wilieaes in the pines had work- 
ed diligently for the exhibition, and the 
pictures were all at the Loggery. The 
donor of the prize was unknown. Pete 
Wayburn needed that prize but she had 
no exaggerated idea of her work. While 
she had put her best efforts into it, she 
realized the crudity of those efforts. Some- 
thing else worried her greatly, until when 
the morning of the exhibition arrived, she 
was ill with anxiety, and unable to rise. 

Glad made gruel, brought a hot water 
bag, spilled eau-de-cologne and fussed 
about until Pete, with tears in her eyes. 
begged her to go to the Loggery and 
bring back the verdict. She came in ra- 
diant about dusk. 
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“Are you awake, honey >” 
Oh, you Patricia, Pete! Pete! Pete! You 
dear, clever—” 

“Did Mr. Wentworth exhibit >”’ 
interrupted in hollow tones. 

*““No. Said he was just amusing himself. 
You won, lucky kid! You won! Your 
picture was the finest — anybody could 
see that. When I told him you worked 
so hard that you had painter’s colic, he 
seemed awfully sorry; said your friend, 
the dealer in town, had called his atten- 


Pete 


she called. 
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tion to your splendid work, and that he 
was charmed with it. Then everyone 
clapped and cheered. Here’s the bully 
check!” 

“You—told him I had painter’s colic? 
Then you’re dishonest, too, Glad.” 

“Not a bit! I believed you had; you 
acted like it anyway. If it wasn’t, what 
was it? Mr. casa coming here 
tonight.” 

“Glad, give me my note-paper.” 

(Continued on Page 551) 


THE SONG OF COAL. 
By Raymond M. O’Neil. 


“Tlsar ilsit iltas zay’’, 
What does the cryptic message say >— 
Merely, “Shipping the coal to-day, 


Confirm receipt”. 


Thus runs the tale of the hurrying wire, 
Borne on the wings of the lightning fire, 
Helping to answer man’s desire 


For cheering heat. 


And what an epic is written in coal, 
How many tons unceasingly roll 
Out of the mines to meet the toll 


Of wintery sleet. 


In palace remote or hovel near, 
To Plenty’s hearth, or surroundings drear, 


The glowing coal imparts the cheer, 


One likes to meet. 


And see that lusty giant approach, 
As swiftly the whirling wheels encroach’ 
On the short’ning rails, while coach on coach 


Their din repeat. 


Whence comes the strength and the thund’rous roar ?— 
From the glistening coal which, o’er and o’er, 


Is launched with vim through the open door 


To the fire’s red seat. 


O’ mighty is coal, for coal is king, 
Without stint let your praises ring, 
For though it’s only a common thing, 
It moves a fleet. 


Having Eyes They See Not 


Diverse Impressions of a Suburban Motor Trip. 


By Helen M. Mann 


light,” I said to Wilma, who was 
registering all kinds of protests 
against a spin over to Bolinas in Marin 
County. 

“Bolinas!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Bolinas!” 

“Oh my—That poky old just 
across the Bay—Nothing to see but fish- 
ermen catching flounders—or tired hikers 
cooling their big feet in the surf—” 

“‘Nevertheless it’s Bolinas or stay at 
home.” 

One has to be positive at times with 
Cousin Wilma. When she is some years 
older—and perhaps not so pretty—she 
will be more disposed to listen to reason. 
I had told her that the afternoon was all 
the time I had to spare for motoring. 
Bolinas was just the place to go. 

“‘But there’s nothing to see she persist- 


“That’s your fault Wilma.” 

“Mine >” 

“Sure! Plenty to see anywhere, if you 
look at the things around you—and not 
at your mirror.” 

*“You’re perfectly hateful.” 

you’re perfectly hopeless—as an 
observer of Nature—But get ready— 
Ring up Gertrude. The three of us will 
start, after lunch.” 

We walked about, on the ferry-boat to 
see the warships, in the harbor, and the 
sailing boats, and the motor craft. One 
saucy sloop swept across our bows in 
alarming fashion. The young yachtsmen 
laughing, as if a collision with a ferry- 
boat would be a huge joke. I pointed 
out the Bolinas light-house to Gertrude, 
who has not been long from Kansas, and 
to whom the sea is a source of endless de- 
light. 

“That bold headland—Point Bonita— 
is the kind of coast all the way up to 
Bolinas” | ‘said. 


“You'll see all you want of it on one 


NY motor trip in California is a de 


ride Gertrude” interposed Wilma who was 
slowly getting over her sulks. 

By the time we had crossed the ferry, 
and were spinning along in the machine 
for the seacoast, the two girls were chat- 
tering merrily. I paid close attention to the 
wheel, as the road to Bolinas—winding 
through rugged scenery—calls for careful 
driving—at least by drivers, disinclined to 
turn sharp curves on one wheel, or skim 
along the edge of rocky precipices, like 
a quail. 

I thought I knew how California looks 
when dressed in her early summer cos- 
tume, but I was not prepared for the 
wealth of color, which greeted me on the 
drive along the seacoast. Hillside after 
hillside was a joy of wildflowers—great 
carpets of red, yellow and blue, and a 
peculiar coppery blossom, which reminded 
me of Spring in Northern Africa. I 


pointed it out to Wilma, and remarked 


on its resemblance to what the Arabs 
call, “Thread of Gold, of the desert.” 

“This Bolinas place is desert enough 
for me,” was Wilma’s response. “I don’t 
need any glimpse of the Sahara after this 
ride.” 

“We haven’t passed a thing on the 
road, so far, but a Mill Valley jitney 
with a flat wheel—and an old cow,” she 
added. 

“You won’t see much my dear girl, if 
you do nothing but discuss hats and 
furs, and weddings” I remarked, but 
Wilma was adamant to. such criticism. 

““Highbrow stuff is barred on all motor 
trips,” she retorted. “Lectures on botany 
belong to the University Extension 
courses.” 

I slowed up to admire a riot of color, 
consisting of purple lupins, growing low 
and dancing in the breeze, with clusters 
of small yellow daisies. Scattered amongst 
the lupins and daisies, was a pink-laven- 
der flower, quite unconscious of the fact 
that it was growing beside flowers of 


ed. 
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yellow and arange—and doing it very 
successfully at that. 

“What a daring artist Nature is—what 
a full palette of colors she uses and—” 
I remarked, but Gertrude cut me short. 

“I know some women that beat Nature 
a mile” she said. “My! The way they 
can paint!” 

“We'd better be moving along, or that 
old cow we saw may catch up, and shove 
us off the road,” suggested Wilma. 

The next floral display on the hillsides, 
was a great patch of yellow flowers hug- 
ging the ground, and giving the appear- 
ance of sunshine, though the fog began 
to sweep in through the gulches to sea- 
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ward. There was also a violins of blue 


and yellow bush lupin, scattered over the 


more rugged section of the hills; and for 
the first time on the ride I saw the white 
lupin, which looks like an inverted white 
wistafia. 
““Why dont you admire all those beauti- 
ful flowers>”’ I cried to the chattering 


“Flowers! All I see is fog—Oh yes— 
there’s another cow—or is it >—Gracious! 
I hope he doesn’t attack us. Please step 
on the gas and get our flivver moving 
Helen.” 

The bovine danger was soon left: be- 
hind, and the next sweep of the road gave 


Wilma. 


4 


Rugged Coast at Bonita Lighthouse. 
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HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT 


us a splendid view of Tamalpais looming 
in the distance, sharply silhouetted against 
the opalescent California sky. 
“Why do people go to the Orient to 

see Fujiyama, when they have such a 
magnificent mountain right here>?” I 
asked. 

“I'd go anywhere myself to get out of 
such a cheesy ride as this” was Wilma’s 
answer. | 

‘The trouble with you Wilma,” I said, 


“is that you can’t enjoy yourself away. 


from the ‘madding crowd’—That’s the 
way of the world—all hurry and hustle 
and bustle—crowds and shop-windows— 
and price tags—and—" 

“Oh shucks!” she interrupted. “Carry 
that brand of philosophy to the Univer- 
sity Extension course—or send it to the 
magazine editors to bury it in the waste 
basket,” was Wilma’s appreciation. 

I insisted, however, that the girls take 
a good look at Tamalpais—and note how 
near it looked—and yet so far. 


“Like marriage for a lot of us,” chirp- 


ed Gertrude. 
The girls did admit however, that 
Tamalpais is always a fine sight. Ger- 
trude, was the more appreciative of the 
picturesque mountain. She could not un- 
derstand why it never seemed to draw any 
closer, though when first seen it appeared 
to be not so far away. I told them that 
such an illusion was caused by the Cali- 
fornia atmosphere. even on the seacoast, 


where it is less rarefied. In the higher . 


elevations it is more noticeable. 

That reminded Wilma of the man from 
Oregon, who was so fooled by everything 
in California, he couldn’t trust his eyes 
any more. He wouldn’t jump over a 
two-foot ditch, as it might be twenty and 
he’d fall in and drown. 

Our road was so elevated at this stage 
of the journey, we could look down at 
the umber and sienna-colored tops of a 
grove of eucalyptus. They were quite the 
most beautifully colored trees I have seen 
—displaying all the chromatic tones from 


copper colored reds to the warm mauve 
violet of sunshine on rich foliage. 

Then suddenly the sea! We had swung 
around one of the hundred curves in the 
mountainous road, and came into: unob- 
structed view of the rock-bound coast, 
with here and there a sweep of yellow 


beach. California has more fine beaches 
than any place. 

“Look girls!” I cried. “What a lovely 
contrast—the Vandyke browns and olive 
greens of the hills, with great patches of 
multi-colored wildflowers; and then the 
yellow sands and beyond the blue Pacific 
and the California sky. I wish I had my 
sketching outfit along.” 

**Tisn’t sketching outfits we need but 
more speed,” objected Wilma. “Please 
step on the gas, and see if we can’t beat 
the wheelbarrow record. I’m dying for 
something to eat.” 

“Mercy! We had a steak for lunch be- 
fore we started.” 

“Yes but we must have been ten hours 
crawling along, making a florists inven- 
tory of everything on the road—and this 
mountain air gives you a frightful appe- 
tite.’ 

So we quickened our pace to placate 
Wilma, who grew hungrier when she fan- 
cied she could see the Bolinas hotel with 
smoke coming out of the kitchen chimney. 


“T can almost smell the broiled chick- 


en,” she declared. 

At Willow Camp, I slowed down to 
view some fine brown rocks on the sea- 
shore, where the water was very blue and 
the surf very white. The land jutted out 
there, and Nature had thrown a carpet of 
green, almost down to the water’s edge 

‘As if for the sea nymphs,” I remarked 
to Wilma. 

‘The only kind of nymphs around here 
are hikers in khaki blouses and putteed 
trousers” she replied. “Whenever they 
go in swimming | guess Old Neptune 
scoots for the Equator.” 

“Let’s wait a while and see some of 


‘the lady hikers—how they look after a 


jog all the way from Saulsalito,” I sug- 
gested, but Wilma rebelled. 

“Nothing doing!” she cried. “That 
broiled chicken at Bolinas will be burned 
to a crisp. Come on. Step on the gas. 
Off we go.” 

Bolinas is-a little bit of a place—not 
much to describe but a good deal to en- 
joy, when you find it hidden among the 
trees, close to the lovely Pacific. Therein 
lies its charm, for there is no crowding of 
tourists, and one may enjoy all that it 
offers, in silence. Yes silence paradoxi- 
cally speaking broods by the deep sea, 
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and the “music in its roar,” which Byron 


speaks of, banishes all thoughts of the 
outside world. . 
Great live-oaks covered with Spanish 


moss, grow on the hills. Every cottage is 


buried in a blaze of color. 

It is a curious fact that the trip to 
Bolinas is richer in floral views, while the 
return journey impresses one with the 
grandeur of the ocean and the long rug- 
ged coast line. 
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“Don’t you think so?” I remarked to 
Wilma. 

“What I think about Bolinas, had 
better not be put in print—at least not 
in a family paper,” was her decisive 
answer. She added: 

‘Though the broiled chicken and ravio- 
las, and the fresh lettuce with French 
dressing, would almost make me come 
again.” 

Next time I may please Wilma. 


VACATION DAYS 


By Edna L. Morris. 


Looking far backward I shall see the city fade 
And I shall turn my eager steps unto the hills. 


Home! Home again! 


Oh, how my heart will leap 


When I behold the old, familiar scenes. 


Oh, I shai kiss the paths again with naked feet 
And breathe the mountain air into my lungs, 
And trill the old-time songs high in the hills 
And lift my heart to God again where all is still. 


Oh, I will feel the glory of the white, still night 
And see the beauty of the dancing stars, 

And I shall love to stand where once I stood 

And see the brush fires gleaming through the trees. 


My heart will sing with morning’s rising sun 

And in the river’s cool pools I shall bathe, 

The summer wind will toss my hair and brown my cheeks 
While I ride home on wagon loads of hay. 


All the beauty of those dear, bright days I'll drink 
To keep life lovely through the coming year. 


Vacation days! 


Oh, spend them as you will, 


But I shall keep mine, far out in the hills. 
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) One Saucy Sloop Swept Across Our Bows. 


Trout Fishing 


It Conjurs a Vision of the Wood and River. 


By W. T. Clarke 
Prof. Agricultural Extension, U. C. 


We may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said of 
strawberries, “Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did;"’ and 
so (if I might be judge) “God never did make 


a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 


angling.” 
—Izaak Walton. 


PORT, I take it, serves two very 
S necessary functions—mental relax- 
ation and physical upbuilding. 
Surely the first function is well served in 
our present-day conception of sport. One 
need but go to a baseball game, a football 
game, any of the modern competitive 
games, to be convinced that the throng is 
getting its mental relaxation and uplift. 
The evidence is before our eyes on the 
bleachers and if a shadow of doubt re- 
mains that will be cleared away when we 
hear the shouts of approval or disappro- 
val, or encouragement or of discourage- 
ment that come from the throng. Un- 
questionably they are most enthusiastic- 
ally participating in the sport mentally. 
As for physical participation they have 
no part in it. The men on the gridiron, 
on the diamond are the ones that have 
had the training, that are kept fit by prop- 
er feeding and exercise. The multitude 


is the 
has not had this advantage and is . streams is a delightful sport and is con- 


loser thereby. 

Except among the very young the phy- 
sical exertion side of sport is largely dele- 
gated td specialists and this is wrong. By 
such a method the greatest good to the 
greatest number cannot be attained. Such 
sport then that requires the actual parti- 
cipation, both mentally and physically, of 
the individual and that is “flat, stale and 
unprofitable” when delegated to others 
to perform, that we may be onlookers, is 
ideal in its character. 

There are.a number of sports that come 
under this category but I wish to speak 
of only one—trout fishing. To the man 
or woman who has indulged in this form 
of sport the simple words, trout fishing, 


{ 


will conjure up a vision of the woods and 
river side that in its very self is a mental 
relaxation and refreshment. The act of 
“going fishing” means physical exercise 
amidst the most delightful and salubrious 
of surroundings. 


Trout fishing tends to develop the con- 
templative in the participant. What could 
be more restful and soothing to the mind 
burdened with many cares and anxieties 
than to fish out a pool in some mountain 
stream? The waters, after a mad rush, 
have come to comparative rest. They lie 
dark and still before us. We have quiet- 
ly taken position on the shaded bank be- 
side the pool. We pause a moment be- 
fore making a cast to drink in the beauty 
of the scene before us. Cool, dark wa- 
ters, their somberness relieved here and 
there by a shaft of sunlight that finds 
some way through the surrounding trees. 
A ripple here and there where some hap- 
less insect, flying too low, becomes a vic- 
tim to some rising fish’s appetite. 

Then the cast of our line to the pools 
surface and the instant of expectancy and 
doubt before the humming whir of the 
reel tells us the cast is a success. Yes, 
fishing for trout in our Coast Range 


ducive at the same time to a restfully 
contemplative frame of mind. I some- 
times wonder whether it may not tend to- 
ward developing taciturnity. In my cas- 
ual acquaintance are two men both of 
mature and ripened experience. They are 
life-long friends and as a patent of their 
general “all rightness” I need only to say 
both are ardent devotees of the art and. 
sport of angling. 

They met one morning on the street 
of the village near the stream they were 
fishing and the following garrulousness 
was shown by them: 

“Going >?” 

“Been!” 
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“Any 2” 

**Some!”’ 

I wonder if this was taciturnity in the 
true sense of the word? Certainly the 


conversation tells the whole story. Each 


knew the ruling passion of the other and 
so details were wholly unnecessary and 
superfluous. No, it was not taciturnity 
but to them the fullest of verbal expres- 
sion on the subject. 

Our civilization makes heavy demands 
upon us. We must be ever on the alert 
would we be numbered among those who 
are called successes. e age is swift 
and to the speediest belongs the palm of 
victory. If you would not be run down 
move, and that quickly, or clear the way. 
This seems to be the spirit that actuates 
us and we pay the toll in frayed nerves 
and utter mental weariness. The cure? 
Easy, take a little time off now and then 
and go trout fishing. Simple, is it not, 
yet but few take it seriously. There can 
be no rest more restful than a day beside 
a good trout stream and the man who 
takes this treatment returns to his task 
refreshed in mind and body. Trout fish- 
ing develops contemplativeness> [hank 
fortune that this is true for of a Surety 
we need this in our feverish scramble 
known as the “higher civilization.” 

Some of the more simple facts under- 
lying the art of angling? Well, it is a 
dangerous thing to attempt and at best is 
but the expressions of one’s personal ex- 
perience, yet human knowledge whatever 
heights it may have attained, is but the 
sum of the experience of individuals. A 
writer in a recent magazine gives the fol- 
lowing as rules for the angler: “and here 
be my three rules for bringin’ trout inter 
an empty creel. Fish where trout lie, 
never fishin’ empty water, ‘cause there 
ain’t trout in empty water! Thats the 
first rule. The second is to never go near 


where ye thinks trout be without movin’ 


as gingerly as ef ye was passin’ in ter 


view the corpus at a house funeral! th’. 


third rule is ter drop yer fly so it seems as 
ef it hated ter git wet, and ef a trout 
didn’t grab on, as ef it would nat’ally 
take inter th’ air ag’in. That’s all my 
rules.” Well, the rules are good so far. 
as they go. It takes study and experience, 
almost the development of another sense 
to determine whether it is “empty water”’ 


into which we are casting our lures. But 
this sense comes with experience and then 
we wonder at the simplicity of the thing. 

The approach to the stream must be 
quiet and the angler should come from 
the shady side of the stream or at least 
in such a way that no shadow will be 
thrown upon the water. This of course, 
is the ideal to be striven after. Quiet 
and above all else quiet. Walton re- 
marks, ‘‘advise anglers to be patient, and 
forbear swearing, lest they be heard and 
catch no fish.” 

The third rule, lightness in placing the 
lure is essential to success and adeptness 
in it can be acquired by practice only. 
The practice is good for it develops pa- 
tience and “patience is a good herb.” 

Our California Coast Range streams 
are difficult to fish by casting. Brush and 
alders usually line the banks of the 


streams and a net-work of boughs and 


branches overhang the water, rendering 
casting well nigh impossible. In cases 
such as this, floating the fly with the cur- 
rent has to be resorted to. In the early 
season, fishing with the fly is not gener- 
ally a success—the trout will not rise 
from the deep and often discolored water. 
In this case deep fishing with sinker and 
bait must be resorted to. Of course | 
know that the mention of bait is to some 
anglers very like shaking a red rag in 
front of a bull, yet I contend, basing the 
condition on a number of years practice 
of the art of angling in these streams, 
that bait fishing does not infringe on the 
ethics of angling. 

Provide yourself with a light rod of 
about nine feet in length. Equip it with 
a good reel. Provide yourself with about 
seventy-five feet of braided silk line of a 
grey-green color. A fly book with some 
red-bodied grey hackle, brown hackle, 
winged ant, blue bottle and white moth 
flies in its make-up; several three foot, 
two-loop leaders; several six foot, three- 
loop leaders; a tube of split shot to be 
used as sinkers; a creel and bait box; a 
couple of dozen plain snell hooks number 
10 and 12; two or three double-O, red- 
shanked spinners with copper and silver 
faces and then your angler’s license, a 
little free time and a railroad ticket that 
assures you transportation to the stream 

(Continued on Page 537.) 
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White Horses and Royalty 


Court of St. James Violates Ancient Custom. 


By Cedric Wedderburn 


for white in the royal procession, 

at the opening of the English Par- 
liament, has set tongues wagging in Great 
Britain. 

The interesting fact has been brought 
to general notice that the use of white 
horses has been a habit of royalty from 
the remote ages. Because ancient kings 
and barbaric chieftains preferred white 
horses for their public appearances, the 
multitude ascribed sacred attributes to 
such animals. Of course the white steeds 
were selected chiefly for their effective- 
ness in centering attention on their riders 
or drivers, but heathen priesthoods had 
taken advantage of the popular rever- 
ence. White horses were sacrificed to 
their gods, as were white elephants, bulls 
and white asses. 

The ancient Persians regarded white 
horses with a special reverence, and some 
of these animals always accompanied an 
army on the march. When Xerxes as- 
sembled a great host, 480 B. C., and 
bridged the Hellespont to invade Greece, 
a splendid golden car to Zeus, drawn by 
eight white horses, was part of his para- 
phernalia. The charioteer of this sacred 
car, went on foot for no mortal must 
mount it. In the van of the mighty army, 
the Car of Zeus, was one of the most con- 
spicuous objects, not second to that of 
the Persian ruler himself surrounded by 
his royal guard. 

Xerses sacrificed white horses to the 
river gods of the streams that his army 
crossed on its march of invasion. In 
spite of all these ceremonies the Greeks 
under Leonidas checked the powerful 
ruler at Thermopylae, and his great fleet 
was ‘destroyed at Salamis — the decisive 
battle of Europe against Asia, to which 
Byron has referred in the famous lines: 


A king sat on the rocky brow, 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 


The substitution of six black steeds 


And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations—all were his. 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they? 


The Greeks themselves, set great store 
by white horses. According to a legend 
of ancient Greece, Rhesus the Thracian 
chieftain went to the relief of beleagured 
Troy in a chariot drawn by white horses, 
but on the night of his arrival before the 
doomed city, was attacked and slain by 
Ulysses and Diomed. It has been proph- 
esied that if the Thracian chief fed his 
white horses on Trojan fodder, or water- 
ed them at the River Zanthus before 
Troy, he could not be overthrown. 

Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse, 
who defeated the Carthagenians, 396 
B. C., and possessed more power than 
any Greek prior to Alexander the 
Great, was accustomed to drive in a 
chariot, drawn by four white horses of 
the famed Illyrian breed. He posed as 
something more than a mortal ruler, 
though he gained his power by usurpation 
when the Syracusans, appointed him 
chief general to resist the Carthagenians. 

The Chinese regarded white horses 
with reverence. Under the Mongol 
dynasty of Jenghiz Khan, each emperor 


maintained a great stud of such animals. 


Jenghiz Khan, who was the greatest .con- 
queror the world has seen, rode a white 
horse at the head of his triumphant Mon- 
golian hordes through Asia and into Eu- 
rope in 1221, when he proclaimed the 
Mongolian empire. 

The royal Mongolian stud of white 
horses maintained by Kubla Khan, the 
grandson of the great Mongolian con- 
queror, were pure white without a speck. 
They were held sacred, and the milk of 
the mares was drank only by the Khan 
and his family, and by one clan to which 
Jenghiz Khan had granted the privilege. 
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Some of the calculator’s most- 
used applications are extending 
and checking invoices; figuring 
pay rolls; preparing cost figures; 
proving freight bills and allow- 
ances; making estimates; con- 
verting foreign currency; figuring 


tions, etc. 


The Burroughs representative 
can give you much more informa- 
tion about the economical use ofa 
Calculator in your business. 


A 


Consult your banker or tele- 
phone book for the address of 
the nearest Burroughs office 


—of which there are 213in the 
United States and Canada, 
‘ana others in principal cities 
abroad. 


to the Answer 


Most of the figuring that keeps armies of clerks 
busy with pencil and scratch pad is work that’s done 
only to get an answer. No recording, or listing; 
just calculating. 

The Burroughs Calculator multiplies, divides, 
subtracts, adds, without any writing or printing of 
figures. It goes straight to the answer—which is 
the only thing to be written down, or entered, or 
compared or otherwise used, in hundreds of daily 


figuring jobs. 


One girl with a Calculator does the work of thr 
or four pen-and-brain clerks. 


Whenever There’s Figuring 


Thousands of small businesses use from one to three 
Calculators each, and scores of large concerns have more 
than a hundred each--more than two hundred, some of 
them, and one has more than three hundred. 
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Confidence An Asset 
By Joseph Loeb 

WO million, four hundred and fifty 

six dollars, was saved for the peo- 

ple of San Francisco by the Better 

Business Bureau of the San Francisco 

Advertising Club,” was the starline state- 

ment made by Elliot M. Epsteen, in his 

speech delivered on May 25th last, before 

the assembled delegates of the Pacific 

Coast Advertising Clubs, in convention at 
Stockton. 

“An auditing committee has gone care- 
fully.over every case investigated,” said 
Mr. Epsteen, who is attorney for the Bu- 
reau, Deputy District Attorney in San 
Francisco and also prosecuting attorney 
for the San Francisco Motor Dealers As- 
sociation. “This committee has put an es- 
timate, based upon facts, on the amount 
the bureau has saved San Francisco busi- 
ness men during the past eighteen months. 
This estimate is extremely conservative; 
it could be put much higher. The amount 
saved totals $2,456,100.00. 

‘About eight years ago, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in con- 
vention assembled, found upon analytical 
investigation, that 60% of the Advertis- 
ing appearing in the various mediums was 
not believed. And when it is considered 
that business finds it profitable to spend 
$6000 to $8000 for a single page, the 
waste is appalling. 

“Out of the investigation which divel 
oped, grew the Better Business Movement, 
a nation wide work for the specific pur- 


pose of creating confidence, and securing _ 


maximum results from advertising, by 
making advertising trustworthy. 
“Five years of Better Business work 
has demonstrated that we can do for legi- 
timate business, what legitimate business 
cannot do for itself, to protect it against 
the concern who attempts to destroy the 
good will of business. 

“Truth in Advertising” may be seaieaiil 
a practical ideal. It pays in the cazh 


drawer. The value of advertising in any 
medium rises or falls in accordance with 
the belief on the part of its readers in the 
advertisements it publishes. 

“The reputation of any house is estab- 
lished almost entirely from two contacts 
with the public—the advertising which 


brings the buyer to the business, and the 
merchandising he encounters when he ar- 
rives., If the advertising be truthful and 
the merchandising fair, a good reputation 
has been established, and a customer 
created who will return again and again. 

Instances were then given by Mr. Ep- 
steen, of the work of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, how a very conservative 
estimate of the amount actually saved the 
community in the last 18 months amounts 
to two and a half millions of dollars; how 
the suit clubs were driven out, how the 
main streets are kept free of fake sales; 
how special editions of no advertising 
value are prevented from operating; and 
Mr. Epsteen proved that the community is 
being rendered a service of $200 for 
every dollar paid in to the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, in actual results 
achieved. 

‘Preventative Fraud,” continued Mr. 
Epsteen, “is the keynote of our en- 
deavor. We are putting into business 
that theory which has given medicine its 
high standing. We are endeavoring to 
prevent the fraud before it is perpetrated, 
rather than punish a faker after he has 
committed the fraud. 


Effective Unity of Action 


HE Overland Monthly is in receipt 

of some admirably illustrated pub- 
lications, issued by the San Fran- 

cisco Chamber of Commerce. The Cham- 
ber is trying to bring about effective unity 
of action, in all larger community matters. 
For months past San Francisco busi- 
ness has been urged by the Chamber of 
Commerce, to devote some of its thought 
to the work of selling San Francisco to 


the world. There has been a generous . 


response to this appeal, declares W. H. 
Levings, Director of Publicity, and the 


Chamber of Commerce, itself, is striving 


to do the things which it is urging others 
to do. That is the explanation of the 
admirable publications that are being is- 
sued. It is hoped that the publications 
will furnish inspiration upon the points of 
how business men may, independently, 
and in various ways set forth the interests 
of. their city. Having created a general 
and live interest in the subject of com- 


wi 
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system of filing is not in use. 


. 


There is hardly a big concern in the country where this ‘‘Y and E”’ 
Everywhere some department manager or 


some individual, if not the concern itself, has found that this system gives 


Speed in filing 


Assured accuracy 


Speed in finding 
Quick transferring 


Reduced maintenance expense 


The principle of this remark- 
able system is “find alphabet- 
ically, refile numerically”. It 
is the original and perfected al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 

Numbered guides are pro- 
vided which divide the file 
into alphabetical divisions— 
as many as six thousand, if 
needed. Behind each guide is 
filed a direct name folder for 
each correspondent in that 
division, besides one miscella- 
neous folder; folders are given 
the same numbers as the cor- 
responding guides. 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


Thus in the system that 
uses forty alphabetical divi- 
sions, guide Bro-Bry is num- 
ber 4, and all correspondence 
folders from Bro-Bry are 
numbered 4. 

When you want Brown’s 
correspondence, look for it 
under Bro. When through, 
just drop it back of guide 
4. Assimple as that! 

The success of the system 
lies in the fact that it is easier 
to work with numbers than 
with alphabetical divisions. 
If anumber 3 folder ever gets 


13Z SUTTER STREET 


¥ 

‘ 


** Leaders of the World’’ in Filing Devices and Uttice Systems— Wood and STEEL 


Be, 


behind guide number 4, your 
eye catches the difference—one 
3 among many 4’s—the moment you 
reopen the file! What chance for 
mistakes does this leave? 

Miscellaneous folders become the 
guides when you transfer, so the 
guides can be used over and over 
again. 

The extent to which this “Y and 
E.” system has crept into practically 
all well-established business con- 
cerns proves that it is a better system. 

More department managers, more 
individuals, more concerns at large 
should plan now 
to install it dur- 
ing the next 


transfer season. 
You should do so. 
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California’s Great Poet 


(Continued from Page 476.) 


Our conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of a young man who | have 
since been told was the celebrated Japa- 
nese poet, Yone Noguchi, who, then at 
the beginning of his career, was living 
with Joaquin Miller as his protege. Un- 
fortunately, I was too young and ignorant 
to have heard of the exquisite English 


verse of this singer from the Orient, and 


so I neglected the opportunity for a 


*‘double-barreled” interview. I understand | 


now why Miller’s eyes twinkled as he lis- 
tened to me trying to adapt my language 
to the untutored Japanese mind! 

“Columbus” was Miller’s favorite of his 
poems, as it has been the world’s. He re- 
cited part of it to me with great fervor, 
and then told me an original prose para- 
ble which he had recently composed. I 
was greatly impressed by its beauty, and 
asked him why he did not do more such 
work. 

“The parable,” he replied, “‘is the most 
difficult of all literary forms. There was 
only one real master of the parable in all 
literature, and that was Jesus Christ.” 

As I was leaving, the poet took in his 
the hands of my pretty feminine compan- 
ion on the journey, and, smiling, he said, 
“You are part of the springtime, my dear. 
You look as if you had just descended 
from a pinnacle of poetry.’ 

Spring was outside the cottage, too; 
and looking through the open doorway to 
the hills, beginning to turn green, and the 
live-oak trees that dotted them, I felt sud- 
denly the kinship of this Poet of the Sier- 
ras with that other lyric son of Nature, 
Whitman. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what is your opin- 
ion of Walt Whitman >” 

“Walt Whitman is to me,” he answered, 
earnestly, “like a towering tree in a storm, 
that I should be lonely without.” 


Trout Fishing 
(Continued from Page 531.) 


you have chosen and you are ready to 
begin to practice the gentle art of angling. 


I have tried to indicate an outfit that 
will do for the beginner and not mean too 
great an outlay of money. The seasoned 
angler needs no advice as to outfit. As 
the years have passed he has added to his 
first purchase material that now seems 
quite essential. The beginner will no 
doubt do the same as he advances in the 
art and sport. This is as it should be for 
it proves he has become a full-fledged 
member of the honest guild of anglers. 

We want development of the individual, 
mentally, morally and physically through 
the mediumship of strength giving, inter- 
est sustaining sport. I give a place of 
honor to the art and sport of angling as 
meeting the requirements fully and com- 
pletely. 


Effective Unity of Action 
(Continued from Page 535.) 


munity service, the Chamber wants to 
keep that interest alive and in full ac- 
tion. 

A great deal of useful information about 
San Francisco’s advantages is furnished 
in easily-assimilated form, in the work en- 
titled, “Industrial San Francisco in Word 
and Picture”. By well-arranged tables of 
statistics, maps, and other illustrations, 
one can learn almost at a glance, the 
sources and development of hydro-electric 
power, the various lines of transportation 
that concentrate at San Francisco, and 
the dominant industries of San Francisco 
and the Bay cities. One finds also much 
statistical information about the banking 
resources, the purchasing power, the resi- 
dential attractions and the climatic sta- 
bility of San Francisco. 

Another illustrated work, issued by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, is 
devoted to the foreign trade of San Fran- 
cisco. It depicts in a series of engravings 
the present magnitude of trade with the 
condition which existed in 1775, 


the little packet San Carlos, one hundred # 


days out of San Blas, visited Yerba 
Buena, the site of the present great city 


by the Golden Gate. 


| 
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Queen Insurance Company 


of America 


of Newark, New Jersey 


Royal Indemnity Company 
of New York 


ROLLA V. WATT, Manager 
hema Insurance Bldg. - San Francisco, Ca 
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Newark Fire Insurance Company 
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The Quest of Peter Ladd 


(Continued from Page 492.) 


form in the days that followed. Of course 


he made her acquaintance, and after that 

there was no denying that Peter was dif- 

ferent. 
Perhaps you will think that I, a mar- 


ried man, should not have been surprised. 


to learn that these symptoms were natur- 
ally forerunners of a courtship and a wed- 
ding; but I feel that there was good ex- 
cuse for me, considering that I had known 
so well of his natural avoidance of wo- 
men, and that I was aware that it was 
one of the strongest traits of his charac- 
ter, second, in fact, only to that urge 


_ which had made of him a gold-seeker. 


Then quite suddenly it dawned on me 
—this amazing thing which had happen- 
ed to him—and my former stupidity in 
not sooner realizing the truth, left me 
aghast. His years of search had at last 
brought reward! His hopes had found 
realization! The fires which burned in 
her glorious hair had answered the flames 
of longing, which seethed within him, and 
had brought to him treasure in tangible 
form, and very real—gold! 

riowever, these occurrences took place 
years ago, when Peter and I were young 
men. It was shortly afterward, and soon 
after his marriage with the Golden Girl, 
that a business change took Rose and me 
to another city. To my regret, I lost track 
of Peter, until as I have related, chance 
brought us together at a breakfast tabie 
at Casper’s. 

I was aroused from my revery by Pe- 
ter’s voice.. He was speaking evenly and 
rapidly. How different he seemed since 
our last meeting. He appeared as chang- 
ed, in fact, as he had been then, from the 
boy of still earlier years. 

His easy air of prosperity, together with 
a certain bearing of the “home” man, 
were not to be expected in one ot Peter’s 
temperament. The marks of physical 
change in him were slight, with the excep- 
tion of that one flaring bit of incongruity 
which Kad so quickly arrested my atten- 
tion and filled me with amazement. The 
great wavy mop of jet black hair of 
which he once could boast, had in some 
miraculous manner taken on a vivid hue 
of brilliant red, which seemed strangely 


familiar. I could not disquise my aston- 
ishment, much to his delight. 

“I see you're admiring my thatch,” he 
commented, touching the errant locks 
with a forefinger. “And well you might. 
for we've made a fortune from it and 
aren't through yet.’ His eyes burned 
with an old familiar gleam. 

“But how—”’ I gasped. 

““Couldn’t be more simple” he explain- 
ed. You see | gave up lecturing long ago 
—not enough money in that sort of thing 
when a man has a wife and two kiddies. 
He has to play the game for big stakes 


then. [I'll tell you, man, I have some 


game this time. 

Still I stupidly failed to understand, un- 
til out of sheer pity he came to my rescue. 

“This is done for advertising purposes” 
he asserted, designating the aforemention- 
ed Titian locks. ‘“‘It might interest you to 
know that it’s the exact shade of that 
pretty wig which my wife used to wear 
over her black curls, when she was first 
introducing that hair dye of hers on the 
market.” 


Self Preservation First 
(Continued from Page 473.) 
side that has the most votes. 

Never in the history of labor unionism 
has it been more dictatorial than in re- 
cent years. Undeniably the great public 
has had its patience sorely tried. The 
conditions for the introduction of the 
open shop are becoming more unfavor- 
able to organized labor. Recent strikes 
have been failures. The ship-yards have 
actually put the open shop into force, 
and announced their determination to 
employ union and non-union men on the 
same terms of wages and hours. Un- 
doubtedly the ship-yards have been en- 
couraged to such action by the growing 
impatience of the public towards the 
unions. If the great employers of labor 
adopt the open shop it may not be long 
before smaller ones will attempt it. 

The English unions, so unfraternal to 
British soldiers, and the United States or- 
ganizations that copy most of what the 
British attempt, might with benefit re- 
member the Scriptural admonition: 
“Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” 
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American Mine Reporter 
A Journal Devoted To Cleaner Mining 


(Copyright 1920) 
AIMS TO BE THE 


Bradstreet of the Mining and Oil Industries 
No Investor Can Afford To Be Without It 


FRANK CHESTER KINGSLAND 


MANAGING EDITOR 


702 Mutual Bank Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. 
Fi 
Ths tactory ‘o* .89 
REINSULATION is never 
necessary in a Luthy Battery. aren 
y to the If these shoes 
Luthy Separators never need are just as, we say. send them 
If you are sending money order 
or check, do not include " 
Pay only $6.89 for shoes. e pay 
postage. State size. 
These shoes are built to be 
good for work and dress at the 
same time 


U. 8S. NATIONAL 
ARMY SHOE Co. 
Dept.855 Westfield, Mass 


rice — direct 
nent. That means low battery 


upkeep. 
Let us demoaustrate this 


LUTHY BATTERY CO. 


911 Golden Gate Ave. 
Cor. Octavia 


Richmond Branch, 4333 Geary Street Five-Pass., Bush Car, Pay for it out 
of “commissions on sales, my 


Between 7th and 8th Avenues.’ 
Two YEARS’ SERVICE 
OR 


A MEW BATTERY WITHOUT COST 
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Bush Temple, Chicago, Ul. 
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The Battery Goat 


Like All Celebrities He had His Limitations 


By Col. Thomas Spaulding 


HEN the chairman rises to introduce 
W the principal entertainer of the 
evening, it is customary for him to 
commence with the remark that the gen- 
tlemen needs no introduction. It is thus 
that I shall begin, and in the present in- 
stance, at least, the words are no mere 
formula. It is quite needless for me to 
tell you that his name was Billy. No 
gentleman goat, residing in an Anglo- 
Saxon community, ever goes by any other 
name. It is true that Billy was of Cuban 
descent; but all of us Americans, except 
those living on the reservations, have im- 
migrant ancestry somewhere back of us, 
and Billy was as good an American as 
any. 

He joined the battery when he was a 
mere kid, and grew to a sturdy youth be- 
fore he experienced his first change of 
station. That was an anxious time for the 
battery. The change was to be made by 
marching,—some five hundred miles,— 
and Billy was no great walker. Clearly 
he must travel by rail, in the express car. 
But express costs money; and pay-day 
was far enough in the past for the battery 
to be well-nigh broke. | 

Of course the captain might be ap- 


_ proached for a loan, but borrowing is dis- 


tasteful to self-respecting men, except in 
case of real necessity; besides, it is poor 
policy to touch the old man too often. 
The matter could be managed otherwise. 
So Billy was offered for sale at an animal 
store in town. He was a likely young 
goat, and brought a good price,—rather 
more than the rate quoted by the express 
agent, in fact. At the animal store he 
remained, tethered in the back yard, until, 
one night,—just before the battery de- 
parted, as it happened,—the premises 
were entered by thieves. The proprietor’s 
loss was not great, however; on taking 
account of stock, next morning, he found 
nothing missing but one goat. Apparent- 


ly the robbers had been interrupted be- 


6 


fore being able to make a thorough clean- 
up. 

A battery on the march cannot equal 
the speed of an express train, so Billy ar- 
rived at his new post several weeks zhead 
of his comrades, and was quartered in the 
stables of a troop which had obligingly 
agreed to board him for the time. He 
was given full liberty to go sight-seeing, 
and took every advantage of the privi- 
lege, for it was his first glimpse of the 


world, and he found many new and cur- 


ious things. One of these went by the 
name of guard-mounting,—a ceremony 
unknown in the quiet little artillery camp 
where Billy had spent his life,—and_ his 
happening on it put an end to sight-seeing 
tours. 

One morning he strolled up to the 
parade-ground, where he had not pre- 
viously been at that time of day. The 
band was making a great din, and the-e 
was quite a large crowd out. Billy 
quickened his pace, eager to find out what 
was doing. On arriving, he found noth- 
ing extraordinary, after all,—a few sol- 
diers drawn up in line, and a number of 
other soldiers and civilians standing a 
little way off. He was about to pass on, 
when something caught his eye. Out 
from the crowd stepped a pompous off- 
cer, with a clanking saber by his side. 
Into the middle of the open space he 
strode, stopped, folded his arms, threw 
out his chest, and assumed an attitude so 
haughty, so domineering, so arrogant, 


- that Billy’s blood boiled within him. He 


was always quick to resent an insult, 
whether offered to himself or to the pub- 
lic. He made one or two preliminary 
prances, assumed the trot and then the 
gallop. Let us draw a veil. When his 
battery at last marched into the post, it 
found Billy a prisoner in E Troop stables. 

Released on promise of good behavior, 
Billy took up his residence in the com- 
modious stables assigned to his battery. 
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Camp Curry 
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GREATEST 7 
YOSEMITE 


OPEN 


APRIL 17th - -- OCTOBER 1st 
1920 RATES 


[American Plan Only] 


| In Tents In Bungalows, Bath, Incl. 


Two Adults | One Adult| Two Adults | One Adult 
In Tent In Tent In Room In Room 


ee S&S eee $ 4.00 each | $ 5.00 | $ 6.00 each | $ 7.00 
26.50 each 33.50 40.00 eaoh 47.00 
Four Weeks - - - - 100.00 each 128.00 | 155.00 each | 184.00 


For information Write 


CAMP CURRY, CALIF. 


OF. 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
S. M. Wood, 672 Market St. Crabtree’s, 1437 Broadway 
Kearny 2324 Oakland 1437 


STOCKTON—Frank A. Kent, Yosemite Bldg., 3867 
FRESNO—R. B. Covington, Fresno Hotel, Fresno 3 
LOS ANGELES— Mack A. Erwin, 623 S. Spring aa Home 62757 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY! 
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They were at the extreme end of the line, 
a long way from the parade ground and 
the barracks. Surrounded by his. old 
friends, human and equine, Billy felt no 
inclination to wander, and his indiscretion 
was soon forgotten. He seldom left the 
neighborhood of his home, except when 
led in triumphal procession after some 
victory of the battery’s, in football, base- 
ball, or field meet. On such occasions 
he always headed the column, along with 
Daddy Ayres, the venerable wheel horse, 
long since retired from active service. 

Then came the craze for practice 
marches. We frequently develop some 
fad, on which, for a time, the military 
heart and soul are set. Sometimes it is 
shooting, sometimes riding, sometimes 
clothes. Now, for a year or two, we 
dropped everything else, and spent most 
of our time on the road. If we were gone 
for only a day, Billy did not mind, but 
the first time we went off for a three-days’ 
march, he got lonesome. The society of 
a caretaker and one or two sick horses 
was not enough. 

For the first time in two years he went 
for a long walk. The post seemed de- 
serted; nobody visible but a sentry or 
two. It was all very depressing. In 
search of company he ventured farther 
than he ever had before, far beyond the 
parade ground, even to the colonel’s 
quarters. It was spring-time, and the post 


gardener had just finished his work. All 


around the house stood rows of nice, 


fresh, green geraniums,—delicious. Billy 
went no farther. Indeed, he, and most of 
the geraniums, did not leave the premises 
until the colonel came home from the of- 
fice. When next I visited the stables, I 
found the following entry on the guard 
book,—(the corporal was no great schol- 
ar): “The goate will be tide up and capt 


tide up, by order of the commanding 
officer.” 
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But the colonel, though a quick-tem- 
pered man, was not vindictive. After a 
discreet interval, Billy was “‘untide”, and 
no trouble ensued. Indeed, he was care- 
ful never to offend again. Or, rather, he 
was never reported again, for he did com- 
mit one scandalous crime, which, owing 
to a conspiracy of silence, never came to 
the notice of the colonel. 

Billy attended a military funeral one 
day. Funerals were common occurrences, 
for a great national cemetery is adjacent 
to the post, but Billy had never taken any 
interest in them. Probably.it was only by 
chance that he attended this one. He was 
casually passing a troop, dismounted, 
drawn up to meet the caisson bearing the 
body of the distinguished general, and 
standing at rest while awaiting its arrival. 
Some of his friends spoke to Billy, and he 
lingered, to be sociable. But all of the 
troopers were not his friends; some of 
them were fresh young men,—smart 
Alecks,—the sort that poke a fellow in 
the ribs with the butt of a rifle when he 
isn’t looking, and then laugh when he 
jumps. That kind of thing always got 
Billy’s goat. But he had learned wisdom 
with years, and restrained himself for the 
time being. The troop was at rest now, 
but. by and by the caisson would be 
along, and it would be called to attention; 
then they would all have to stand 
up stiff and motionless, with their 
backs to him, being unable to look 
around. 

Perhaps it would be best for me to end ~ 
at this point. Billy was a good goat, in 
the main, and I do not wish to dwell on 
his occasional misdemeanors to such an 
extent as to give a false impression of his 
real character. Let me leave the subject 
here, with the assurance that in spite of 
some few failings he was as upright and 
gentlemanly a battery goat as I have ever 
known. 


> 
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“Just Like Going in Your Own Car” 


THE HORSESHOE ROUTE 
VIA THE 


MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


INSPIRATION AND GLACIER POINTS 
Daily Seven-Passenger Pierce-Arrow Auto Service Equipped with Westinghouse Air Springs 


Daily Auto Schedules Between Merced and Yosemite 
Effective May Ist to October 31st, 1920 
Office and Depot: EL CAPITAN HOTEL, MERCED, CALIF. 


Through In One Day Schedule 


oF 


Lv Merced 8.00 am Lv Yosemite Nat. Park 7.30 am 
Ar Miami Lodge 11.30 am Ar Inspiration Point 8.15 am 
Ar Mariposa Big Trees (Lanch). baicaesi 12.30 am Ly Inspiration Point 8.30 am 
Lv Mariposa Big Trees 2.30 pm Lv Chinquapin 9.00 am 
Lv Wawona 3.30 pm Ly Wawona 10.00 am 
Lv Chinquapin 4.30 pm Ar Mariposa Big Trees (Lunch)........ 10.30 am 
Ar Inspiration Point 5.00 pm Lv Mariposa Big Trees 12.30 pm 
Lv Inspiration Point 5.15 pm Lv Miami Lodge 1.30 pm 
Ar Yosemite Nat. Park 5.45 pm Ar Merced 5.00 pm 


Glacier Point Schedules 
Starting About June 15th, 1920 


Lv Merced a.. 8.00 am Lv Yosemite Nat. Park 3.30 pm 
Lv Miami Lodge 11.30 am Ar Inspiraion Point 4.15 pm 
Ar Mariposa Big Trees (Lunch)........ 12.30 pm Ly Inspiration Point 4.20 pm 
Lv Mariposa Big Trees 2.30 pm Lv Chinquapin 5.00 pm 
Ar Wawona (overnight) 3.15 pm Ar Glacier Point (overnight) .............. 6.00 pm 
Lv Wawona 8.00 am Ly Glacier Point 7.30 am 
Lv Chinquapin 9.00 am Lv Chinquapin 9.00 am 
Ar Glacier Point (Lunch) 10.30 am Lv Wawona 10.00 am 
Lv Glacier Point 12.45 pm Ar Mariposa Big Trees an. sai 10.30 am 
Lv Chinquapin : 2.15 pm Lv Mariposa Big Trees 12.30 pm 
Ar Inspiration Point 2.45 pm Lv Miami Lodge 1.30 pm 
Ly Inspiration Point 3.00 pm Ar Merced 5.00 pm 
Ar Yosemite Nat. Park 3.30 pm | 


Cannon Ball Service 


Autos will leave Wawona daily at 1.00 pm via Chowchilla Mountain Road, arriving 
Merced at 5.00 pm. Passengers leaving Yosemite or Glacier Point at 7.30 am will transfer 
at Wawona and use Cannon Ball to Merced providing they do not want to go via the Mariposa 


Big Trees. 
The Horseshoe Route Fares 


The fare in either direction between Merced and Yosemite via Mariposa Big Trees is 
$15.00 with additional $5.00 when Glacier Point side trip included. Round trip both ways 
Horseshoe Route $24.50, with additional $5.00 when Glacier Point side trip included. The 
fare one way Horseshoe Route and one way via El Portal is $24.75 and when Glacier Point side 
trip included, $5.00 additional. No war tax collection on Horseshoe Route fares. Children be- 
tween 5 and 12 years of age, half fare, under five free when not occupying auto seat. Forty 
pounds hand baggage free. Trunks not carried unless special arrangements are made for same. 
For tickets, seat reservations or further information, address 


THE PECK-JUDAH CO. 
San Francisco—672 Market St. Los Angeles—623 So. Spring St. 
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By Herbert Ingram Priestly 


OMETHING of the value of recent 
Spanish and Spanish-American lit- 

erature was made known to English 
readers not so long ago by the admirable 
survey of it made by Alfred Coester. 
More recently we have been given the 
“Main Currents of Spanish Literature” by 
Professor Ford, in which some space is 
given to discussion of South American 
writers such as Andrade and Bello, Ruben 
Dario, the arch anti-Americans, Rufino 
Fombona and Manuel Ugarte, and the 
noted Pan-American of Peru, Jose Cho- 
cano. Professor Coester gave us a brief 
chapter on modern Mexican literature, 
and now Dr. Goldberg comes with his bril- 
liant appreciation of the modernist move- 
- ment in his Pan-American literature, but 
there has been no really adequate appre- 
ciation of the literary merits of the Mexi- 
can poets by any recent English writer. 
Indeed, for the majority of Americans the 
Mexico of the imagination is a Nazareth 
out of which no good thing can possibly 
come. The land of revolution, oil, and in- 


tervention is far away from our concep- 


tions of a land of literature, art, or music; 
yet it has a highly developed culture in 
these fields of the amenities of civiliza- 
tion which it behooves us to know more 
about. 

Fortunately for us, Genaro Estrada, a 
young Mexican litterateur of no mean rec- 
ord, has given to the world a valuable an- 
thology of recent Mexican poetry which 
has the merit of containing not only selec- 
tions from the best of each writer, but 
— and inconographic notes as 
well. 

Gutierrez Najera is, if we may use the 
present, tense to speak of a man gone, the 
father of modern Mexican poetry. It was 
he who founded and directed the Revista 
Azul, in which, during the period 1894-96 
appeared the best of the modern Mexican 
poetry. The group of contributors, be- 
sides the editor, included Justo Sierra, 


Salvador Diaz Moron, and Luis G. Urbina. 
They were the disseminators of the 
French influence. Following the demise 
of the Revista Azul there sprang up the 
Revista Moderna, which gave expression 
exclusively to the aesthetic influences 
which were reflected in the intellectual so- 
ciety of the Republic. This magazine 
lived to popularize the post-romantic 
school of poetry, and then like its prede- 


cessor passed away. Under the editor- - 


ship of Jesus E. Valenzuela there came 
forward a group of writers among whom 
was easily first Amado Nervo, whose 
death last year served to bring to the at- 
tention of North America the fact that 
Mexico produces poets. Others were 
Manuel Jose Othon, Francisco M. de 
Olaguibel; Efren Rebolledo, Jose Juan 
Tablada, Balbino Davalos, Ruben M. 
Campos, and others. Several of these 
were also contributors to Savia Moderna, 
which had a brief existence. There soon 
came on a third group of writers, which 
really included many of those who had 


made their reputations in the Revista 


Moderna; but among them also figured 
Enrique Gonzales Martinez, Manuel de la 
Parra, Rafael Lopez, Alfonso Reyes, 
Roberto Arguelles Bringas, Eduardo Colin, 
Luis Castillo Ledon, and Rafael Cabrera. 

Since the death of the Ateneo, in 
which the work of these poets appeared, 
there has been only occasional publication 
of the best Mexican poetry. 

Estrada has performed in his anthology 
a labor of love, and he has done it in a 
masterly fashion. The material is ar- 
ranged in better fashion, and his selec- 
tions are more representative, than those 
of earlier and more pretentious collec- 
tions. There are more than three hundred 
pages of poems included, and an exam- 
ination of the subject matter which has 
interested Mexican poets is of more than 
ordinary interest. | 

Luis G. Urbina gave voice to his muse 


in selections entitled “The poem of the 


Lake,” “A Pagan Prayer,” ““The Nightin- 


\ealm Of Pjookiand. 
| 
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gale was Singing,” and “Confidence.” 


Justo Sierra, better known in the United | 


States as educator, statesman, and histo- 
rian than as poet, wrote with a Latin 
tinge of imagination about “Italy.” “Flor- 
ence,” and Hannibal.” Some of Amado 
Nervo’s best verses appear under the titles 
‘“‘“A Lord’s Prayer,” “Les Oiseaux s’en- 
volent et les fleurs tombent,” “Immortal- 
ity,” “The Mountain,” “The Miraculous 
Bird,” “Expectation,” and “Hope.” His 
contributions include one on the Corre- 


gidora of Queretaro, and this celebration 


of the spirit of that heroine of the Hi- 
dalgo Revolution stands in almost com- 
plete isolation for its patriotic spirit. In- 
deed, historical inspiration awakes not 
many of the national bards. Rafael Lopez 
has a brief sonnet to Maximilian which is 
excelled in quality by his verses to the 
famous mountain Ixtaccihautl, “The Wo- 
man who Sleeps.” The influence of Spain 
over the Mexican mind is seen in Enrique 
Fernandez Granandos’ ““To Don Quixote,” 
in Salvador Diaz Miron’s “To the In- 


-genuous Knight,” and in other apos- 


trophes to the great classic figure of the 
Spanish romantic novel. Something Ger- 
manic is also seen in Othon’s “Rustic 
Night of Walpurgis,” in De la Parra’s “A 
Tale from Grimm,” Campos’ “Schumann,” 
and a few others. That there is plenty 
of classical influence, with more than a 
moiety of French spirit, is evinced by the 
following random selection of | titles: 
“Nihil,” ‘“‘Jocunda Nobilisque Febris,” 
“Ecco Homo,” “El Vino de Lesbos,” “‘Pax 
Animae,” “A Dionisios,” “Introito,” and 
others. Two numbers appear with Eng- 


lish titles, “Sad Song,” and “To Be.” 


How there is an aesthetic sympathy be- 
tween Japan and Mexico, a something 
higher, perhaps better and finer, than 
mere modern attempts at political rap- 
prochement, is seen in Jose Juan Tab- 
lada’s ode “To Japan.” The sympathy 
is due, if we may guess it, to a suggestion 
of similarity in the primitive mythologies 
of the two countries, and to a rather im- 
aginative though conceivable likeness of 


landscapes: 


. . « I love thy rivers and thy lakes, 
Thy white deer and thy pheasants, 
And the sad sheen in which thy moons 
Bathe the crests of thy volcanoes; 


I love thy strange mythology, 

The rare monsters, and the chaliced flowers 
On thy screens of somber silk 

And in the enamel of thy vases. 


Japan, thy rites have exalted me, 

I fervently love all thy glories; 

I am the servant of the Mikado, 

I am the bonze of thy pagodas! 

And so my soul that loves thee prays, 
My exalted spirit that adores thee, 

To be the star of livid flame 

That softly kisses, and, glowing, gilds 
The white snows of Fujiyama. 


It is in the love lyrics pure and simple, 
however, that the Mexican poets excel, 
both in spirit and in their appeal to the 
Anglo-Saxon imagination. Short, and 
sometimes exotic in tone, at times melan- 
choly, the verses often breathe a purity of 
passion that touches the finest in expres- 
sion. Take for instance “En la Noche,” 
by Rafael Cabrera: 


In the deepest night 

There comes to me something like breath of roses 
Vague and subtle—my spirit is inundated 

By a fugitive sadness, 

And I think of your shadowy eye-circles, 

Of your large mysterious pupils, 

Which shall never see me again while I live. . . 


I ponder over this misfortunate love 

Which is nourished on absence and bitterness, 

And which, compelled to live uselessly, 

Is erucified by sterile desire, 

Cherishes presentiment of your light in your 
darkness, 

And dreams eternally of you. . . 


Like a blind man who has lost his road 

I shout amid the dense and silent shadows 
Your sweet name, and at the tremulous echo 

I stretch out despairing fingers to the night 
And call to you—call to you 

Only to tell you that I love you, 

To tell my love that always shall be yours: 
And near and far I seek you without finding: 
Through pain, through joy, or loathing, 
Beyond both life and death. . . 


And while within my soul grows denser 

All the black darkness of immeasurable night, 

The vague horizon turns a moment palid, 

base flames with carmine and with bloody 
gold; 

The air is made of melodies, it seems; 

The flowers are opening, and fecund and slowly 
e warm sun kisses earth, and dawn appears. 


To Rafael Lopez the mountains which 
surround the Valley of Mexico have a 
symbolism that may be conveyed by this 
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attempt at translating his lines to Ixtac- 
cihuatl, ““The Woman Who Sleeps”: 


The cold snow like a funeral sheet enfolds 
The high and silent tumulus on which lies carved 
The sculptured woman in her age-old winding 


sheet 
In which she lies a thousand years unsepultured. 


The sun illumes with gilt floroons her pallid 
figure, 

Her marbeled breasts, the cool curves of her 
chiseled limbs; | 

While from her icy brow down, to the valley 

Winds the silent torrent of her unconfined hair. 


Impaled there on the height by some enchant- 
ment 

Her deep millennial slumber is unmoved 

By tumult of the land's despair; she feels no 
tremor 


Within her heart responsive to the life that 
thrills below; 

She is the race of bronze, forever sleeping 

In her double winding sheet of silence and of 


snow. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S LIFE HISTORY 


“Mercier, The Fighting Cardinal Of 
Belgium,” by Charlotte Kellogg.” D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 

So much has been given to the reading 
public of America about Cardinal Mer- 
cier, in a fragmentary way, that an au- 
thoritative book is needed to convey a 
correct and lasting impression of the 
ecclesiastical hero of the world war. Mrs. 
Kellogg has furnished it. 

The foreword of her book by Brand 
Whitlock, American Minister to Belgium, 
points out her eminent fitness for the 


task. Her connection with the Commis- 


sion for the relief of Belgium, gave her 
many opportunities to see Cardinal Mer- 
cier, and to estimate the effect of his 
personality and deeds on his people. 
Having both the talent and the true 
inspiration to write a biography of the 
heroic Cardinal, Mrs. Kellogg’s work is 
distinctive by its sincerity and its dig- 
nity. Her biographical sketch traces the 
life of the famous Cardinal from boyhood 


to his American visit. 


“QUR MARY,” SLIGHTLY MUSSED 


Benjamin de Sasseres, writing in the 
New York Times book section, takes to 
task for his ecstatic tributes to Mary 


Garden, that eminent critic James Hun- 
eker, whose new book, “Bedouins,” has 
been published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Mary Garden is the top note in 
Bedouins, declares De Casseres. 


There are four essays in the first part of 
his book devoted to this superwoman — the 
word is Mr. Huneker’s and is the title of his 
opening word-barrage. He has dedicated his 

k to la tres belle, la tres bonne, la tres 
chere, which we suppose is “Our Mary,” who 
is now in full and undisputed possession of 
the title that Mary Anderson once had. 


Although it is, in a way, an admirable thing 
for a critic to possess the courage of some- 
times bellowing his enthusiasms to the world 
ala Victor Hugo, doesn’t Mr. Huneker lay it 
on just a little too thick in reGarden? Is he 
not afraid of erotic katzenjammer? As love 
letters to Melisande, Thais, Monna Vanna, 
Isolde, Cleopatra, Mary, these chapters would 
rank high as literature; but, somehow, to see 
them in print, addr to a woman who will 
be totally forgotten when Patti and Duse will 
still remain household words, seems like the 
beatification of the lesser by the greater. 


Mary Garden is fine scenery. She may be 
a Superwoman, but I believe all women are; 
in fact, woman is the Superman. No one 
who acts can be of epical proportions. Acct- 
ing is not even one of the arts—it never rises 
above artifice. At its highest it is creative 
mimicry. If Mary Garden survives the life of 
the Eighteenth Amendment it will be. because 
of Mr. Huneker’s prose. 


FRENCH VIEW OF WALT WHITMAN. 


M. Bazalgette’s “Walt Whitman: The 
Man and His Work” has just been trans- 


lated from the French by Ellen Fitz- 


Gerald. It is a great psychological bio- 
graphy of the man that the biographer 
declares is the greatest man of all time, 
bringing to the world the greatest message 
of all time. 

The author descends into the Dutch 
and English Quaker stock of Whitman 
and sees in him the incarnation of the 
New World. He is the prairies, the moun- 
tains, the seas, the winds and the vast 
waterways of America come to be man. 
More than all else, he is the Atlantic. 
“The far-distant murmur of the ocean 
responds to his first cries; the tumult of 
its leaping waves formed the accompani- 
ment of his first meditations.” 

Doubleday, Page & Co., are the pub- 


lishers of this interesting translation. 
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Stories From The Files 
(Continued from Page 519) 


and ground and lofty tumbling, are we 
versed; and sith your highness asketh me, 
I venture here to publish that in the truly 
marvellous and entertaining zampillaero- 
statio 

“Gag him! Throttle him! Body of 
Bacchus! Am I a dog that I am to be 
assailed with pollysyllabic blasphemy like 
this? But hold! Lucrezia, Isabel, stand 
forth! Sirrah behold this dame, this 
weeping wench. The first | marry within 
the hour; the other shall dry her tears 
or feed the vultures. Thou and thy vaga- 
bonds shall crown the wedding with thy 
merrymakings. Fetch hither the priest.” 
- The dame sprang toward the chief 


player. 


“Oh save me!” she cried; “save me 


from a fate worse than death! Behold’ 


these sad eyes, these shrunken cheeks, 
this withered frame! See thou the wreck 
this fiend hath made, and let thy heart be 
moved with pity! Look upon this dam- 
sel; note her wasted form, her halting 
step, her bloodless cheeks where youth 
should blush and happiness exult in 
smiles! Hear us and have compassion! 
This monster was my husband’s brother. 
He who should have been our shield 
against all harm, hath kept us shut within 
the noisome dungeons of his castle for, 
lo, these thirty years—for what crime? 
None other than that I would not belie 
my troth, root out my strong love for 
him who marches with the legions of the 
Cross in the Holy Land, for O, he is not 
dead! and wed with him! Save us, O, 
save thy persecuted suppliants!” 

She flung herself gt his feet and clasped 
his knees. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the brutal 
Leonardo. “Priest do thy work!” and he 
dragged the weeping dame from her 
refuge. “Say, once for all will you be 


mine ?—or by my halidame, that breath. 


that uttereth thy refusal shall be thy last 
on earth!” 

“Nev-er!”” 

“Then die!” and the sword leaped 
from its scabbard. 

Quicker than thought, quicker than the 
lightning’s flash, fifty monkish habits dis- 
appeared, and fifty knights in splendid 


armor stood revealed! Fifty falchions 
gleamed in air above the men-at-arms, 
and brighter, fiercer than them all, flamed 
Excalibur aloft, and cleaving downward, 
struck the brutal Leonardo’s weapon from 
his grasp! | 

Count Luigi bound his usurping brother 
hand and foot. The practised knights 
from Palestine made holiday sport of 
carving the awkward men-at-arms to 
chops and steaks. The victory was com- 
plete. Happiness reigned. Everybody 
married somebody else! 

“But what did they do with the wicked 
brother ?” 

“Oh nothing—only hanged him on the 
iron hook I was speaking of. By the 
chin.” 

*“How 2” 

“Passed it up through into his mouth.” 

long?” 

“Couple of years.” 

“Count Luigi—is he dead 

“Six hundred and fifty years ago, or 
such a matter.” 


“Splendid legend—drive on.” 


Painter’s Colic 
(Continued from Page 524) 


The girl looked at her friend in amaze- 
ment. There was no joy in Pete’s eyes. 
She restrained her curiosity and handed 


Pete the box. 


“Mr. Wentworth,” she wrote, 

Dear Sir: A great wrong has been done. 
After copying your sketch, I signed my name 
to it (yours). You took mine away with 
you. Jt was your picture that won. In- 
closed is the check, which rightfully belongs 
to you. I was jealous and angry. I am 
ashamed. 

Yours truly, 

Patricia Wayburn.” 


“Take it to the Inn immediately, please, 
dear, and ask me nothing. I will explain 
later.” 

Glad raced to the Inn, wondering if, 
en route, she should call a doctor. Mr. 
Wentworth returned with her. Pete, her 
conscience clear, was up and dressed. 

“Take her for a walk Mr. Wentworth, 
while I get supper,” Glad suggested. 
**She’s been in bed all day, sick and nerv- 
ous. But she didn’t have pa— Is your 
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head all right now, dear?” 
_ “Oh, I guess so,” answered Pete sadly. 

“Do not apologize, I beg!” Mr. Went- 
worth was saying, as they strolled down 
the board walk to the sea. When I came 
for my sketch and found yours in its 
place, I thought it a mistake. I believed 
yours the finer, so I painted your name 
on it and submitted it to the judges.” 

‘Then my name was on both pictures >” 

“Yes. It was your very own sketch 
that won, Miss Wayburn. All my fault 
you know. A clumsy way I took to help 
you. 

Just then, providentially, from the 
bungy sounded the bell that called them 
to supper—the first of a long series—let 
us hope. 


War On The Forest 


Primeval 
(Continued from Page 508) 


duced. Four stalwart woodmen set to 
work, after putting out the fire as high 
up as possible. In two hours the crash- 
ing of this monarch pine awoke the 
echoes in the surrounding darkness. 

Until the tree had fallen we could not 
erect the tents. Up to that time the 
flames from the pitchy branches and the 
beacon at its top, nearly two 
feet above the ground, had lighted the 
immediate surroundings, but for a time 
after it fell the darkness could almost be 
felt. By and by the fire gained headway 
again, and gave us light and warmth 
along the giant’s whole length. We now 
commenced to clear away the snow and 
pitched our tents parallel with the fallen 
tree and about a dozen feet distant. 
While this work was going on, supper was 
also in preparation. At eleven o'clock, 
suffering from exhaustion and cold, hud- 
dled on the lee side of a drooping fir 
tree, we proceeded to discuss our much 
needed refreshments by the light of the 
burning pine. 

The storm increased until it became a 
hurricane with no abatement of the snow. 
Great trees that had withstood the storms 
of centuries, were overcome by the fury 
of the blast and went crashing to the 
ground in every direction. The shrieking 
of the wind, the groaning of the forest 
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and the crashing of branches were nerve 
racking in the black darkness. Just out- 
side of our circle of light pandemonium 
reigned, but we could not see it. 

We finally retired into our tents, drew 
our blankets about us and tried to sleep. 
About three o’clock in the morning we 


were aroused by the cry of fire. Looking 


out we saw two tents ablaze, the occu- 


pants floundering about in the snow try- . 


ing to put it out. A pitchy streak in the 
log opposite their tents had sent out 
writhing messengers of flame that did the 
work. We saved the beds but lost the 
tents. These tents were only intended 
for two men each, and we had seven of 
them. The tentless men were of the 
“tender foot” contingent from the city, 
who were wishing themselves somewhere 
else. We distributed them among the 
other tents and again rolled into our 
blankets. Just as we seemed in a fair 
way for sleep, a more furious sweep of 
the wind brought down a great tree al- 
most upon us. Our tents were torn from 
their lashings and swept away in the 
darkness. Our plight would have been 
worse, but for the friendly warmth and 
light from the fallen pine. We gathered 
up what we could from the dark sur- 
roundings and, piling it on the lee side 
of the drooping-limbed fir, wrapped 
blankets around us and waited for day 
light. It was so slow in coming that some 
one declared the sun had been snuffed out 
like a candle in the hurricane. We 
crouched, shivering, by this prostrate, 
flaming tree, almost terrified by the war- 
ing elements. 

What a weird spectacle we would have 
presented to watching eyes beyond our 
circle of light. What emotions and appre- 
hensions were agitating the thinly clad 
“tender feet,” shivering, as much more 
from fright as cold. 


The great trees that stood yesterday, © 


like ghostly giants, awaiting the signal for 
a tragedy were now in the midst of its en- 
actment. How they groaned and writhed 
under the blows of old Boreas. To the 
shrieking of the wind was added the 
crashing of branches, the driving snow 
and the thunder of falling trees. I have 
told you nothing of what was said during 
this fearful night. Why should I? Of 


what interest or importance would be hu- 
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man chatter amidst such demonstrations 
as this? Take your place beside the 
flaming log; listen to the shrieking of the 
wind, the groaning and protests of the 
mighty forest; the wailing, thunderous 
sounds of anguish sent up by these giants 


that had stood in the pride of their - 


strength since Rome was an infant, and 
feel yourself a pigmy spectator called to 
witness their execution. 

Such experiences furnish food for 
philosophising. Was this a protest against 
the ruthless invasion of the despoiler? 
“Westward the star of empire takes it’s 
way , is a phrase that has been made to 
do duty on many occasions. We are apt 
to point with-pride to that which follows 
in the wake of the pioneer. Is it all the 
progress of improvement? I wot not. 
Take note how the riches of a proud, 
happy and varied Nature have been de- 
spoiled. Animals great and small have 
become, or are rapidly becoming extinct, 
in the gratification of man’s avarice or 
amusement. Whole tribes and nations of 
picturesque men and women have van- 
ished before this great ‘Star of Empire. 
Now the great forests, the glory and pride 
of the continent are being ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, to fill the coffers of the already 
overrich, who have no thought of the 
morrow. Even the ravages of such storms 
as we had been witnessing finds in man a 


competitor for destruction who accom- 


plished in a decade, more of the baleful- 
ness of the destroyer, than dame Nature 


would wreck in centuries. Oh avarice 


and cupidity, dignified by the terms of 
“‘commerce and trade” what crimes are 
committed in thy name! 


Agate Eye 
(Continued from Page 502) 
“What!” shrieked the old man. You 


rob your employers! You steal—and come 
to me for help>” 

“Uncle, I took the money, but—” 

“You-stole it. Go way from here.. 

Blind rage lashed Alborn’s brain. “You 
miser,” he shouted, “‘you old devil! I 
want money and I'll have it. You think 
I’ll rot in prison when you're rich, you— 
you old devil!” 

“I got no—” But Alborn had the oltt 
man’s throat—and pressed, pressed. At 


last he dropped him, limp as an empty 
sack, and in the reaction leaned against 
the wall, weak and sick. ! 

Soon the money thought surged back, 
and he began to ransack the room; pulled 
open drawers, upset boxes. Nothing He 
turned to the old man, ~ his twisted 
face and protruding eyes, searched his 
grimy garments. Sémething at last. In 
an inner pocket a faded picture of his 
mother, the old man’s sister. He fled into 
the night; there followed days of aimless 
travel; then this hiding in the deserted 
cabin by the sea. 

The scene faded and Alborn started 
up. The breed and the Indians had dis- 


appeared. He clawed at the brick hearth. 


The necklace was gone. In its place a 
scrap of paper with words laboriously 
written : 

“With agate eye he read bad man 
hearts.” 

He ran to the door. Day was break- 
ing. The breed sat on a log outside. 

Alborn looked up at the grey sky, 
where Infinity broods. “Tell the sheriif 
I’m here,” he said, turned back and closed 
the door behind him. 


Fair Days In The Far East 


(Continued from Page 516) 


one of the numerous narrow roadways 
that zigzag between the high walls and 
hedges of the gardens of the wealthy 
Japanese. At each turn of the path one 
has a view down half a dozen of the 
same narrow villa-lined roadways, flowers, 
trees and vines drooping over the high 
unpainted walls. Below the tree-tops, 
and the roofs that seem to cling to the 
side of the steep bluff, are the grey-tiled 
roofs and towers of Yokohama, with the 


splendid bay beyond. Nogeyama is sit- 


uated on a pinnacle of the bluff whose 
slopes are dotted with Buddhist temples. 
When the sightseer has reached the foot 
of a last flight of stone steps he sees 
above him the most beautiful  torii 
(sacred arch) to be found anywhere. Be- 
yond these steps he finds himself in a 
grove of cherry trees, whose heavy blos- 
soms look at a distance like masses of 
freshly-fallen snow. On the landward 
side of this elevation the bluff slopes off. 


| 
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